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"Ohio and Mississippi ‘Railroad. 

We wish this company would attune its organs 
to better harmony. We very modestly echoed a 
few notes of its hired musician in this city, where- 
upon the domestic organ, edited by a person who 
has been, and probably is still in the employ of 
the company, falls upon us and gives us a sound 
beating, charging us with malingning the com- 
pany, stating falsehood, etc. etc. This strikes us 
is rather hard treatment for the offence of merely 
repeating what the agents of the company furnish 
to other public prints. It strikes us too, that 
hath organs, if they play at the same time, should 
blow the same stop. The public who are only in- 
terested to know the actual condition of the com- 
panies affairs, have a right to demand so much. 

It is natural the company should desire that the 
Statements made by the domestic organ, should 
correspond with facts that are a matter of com- 
mon notoriety at home. But these facts are hard. 
ly brilliant enough to raise the wind in a foreign 
market. Consequently a new set are fabricated to 
meet the new exigency. Of this we do not so much 
complain ; but we repeat, we do think it is hard 
that an outsider cannot quote either statement 





without having his motives and his moral oe 
ter, directly impugned. 

Will the company please let us know whether 
there is any way of getting around the dilemma in 
which we are placed, otherwise than by our pre- 
serving entire silence ? 





The Economy of Railroads, as Affected by 
the Adaptation of Locomotive Power— 
Addressed to the Railroad Interests of 
New England. 


BY ZERAH COLBURN, 
Mechanical Engineer. 
(Continued from Page 198.) 
RELATION BETWEEN COST AND CHARGE OF TRANS- 
PORTATION. 


The cost of transportation can only be fully 
ascertained until after the construction account of 
the road in use has been closed. 

The cost of carrying may be divided into three 
distinct elements, leaving out, as will be done in 
this section, all consideration of the interest on 
the investment. 

The first division of the expenses includes those 
which are independent of the business done, being 
controlled by the extent, condition and value o 
the permanent establishment. 

The second division includes expenses wh'ch 
are independent of the physical characteristics of 
the route. 

The third divisions includes expenses which 


and curves of the road. 


It is with respect, principally, to the latter class | 


of expenditures that I shall suggest the adapta- 
tion of motive power. 

As there is generally a misapprehension of the 
real elements of the cost of transportation, and 
of the effects of grades and curves, I shall enter 
into a consideration of these subjects. 

In the first division are included : 

Taxes, insurance, repairs due to the natural de- 
cay of the track, roadway, bridges, etc., includ- 
ing wash by storms, effects of frosts and thaws, 
ete. 

Repairs of fences, and a large portion of the re- 
pairs of buildings. 

In the second division are included : 

Office and Station expenses, 

Agents and Clerks, 


Labor in loading and unloading, 

Porters, Watchmen and Switchmen, 

Maintenance of Ferries and of Telegraph, 

All work performed by switching engines, and 
cars about depots, etc. 

All repairs of buildings, and preservation of 
property contained or used therein, not included in 
first division. 

The principal portion of repairs of all descrip- 
tions of cars. 

A large part of all other expenses which are) 
influenced by the physical features of the road. 

The third division includes all expenses which 
are due to the increased amount and service of 
machinery, and increased wear of tracks, conse- 
quent upon grades and curves. It includes all 
extra attendance consequent upon dividing trains 
to ascend inclines. 

To divide these expenses, practically, in the op- 
eration of a railroad, and to assign exact propor- 
tions to each, would be difficult, if not impossible. 
Yet reflection can readily discover that such a 
distinction exists. 

The Erie Railroad Company, paid, in the year 
ending Sept. 30th, 1853, $735,229 77 for expenses, 
wholly independent of the features of its line. 
This sum reaced to nearly one-third of the whole 
expenditure, of $2,407,373 13. Beyond this sum 





i? nearly three-fourths of a million dollars, a large 


\proportion of the other expenses were uninfluenced 
are partly or wholly contingent upon the grades 


by either grades or curves. 

| These remarks are made to illustrate the real 
influence of the physical elements of railroad 
routes, inasmuch as the term, “ cost of transporta- 
tion,” is often used in an indefinite manner, and, 
beyond a certain limit, is assumed to be in propor- 
tion to the total rise and fall of the route over 
which such transportation is effected. 

On the other hand, grades are sometimes disre- 
garded in their effects upon wear of tracks and 
machinery, and upon extra running expenses. It 
is from these facts that the subject reqnires such 
elucidation as ordinary experience can afford. 

The gradients of some of the principal railroad 
routes may be here stated, to facilitate reference 
and comparisons. 

The New York and Erie Railroad has the fol. 
lowing maximum gradients, as stated in the re. — 
cent report of that company ; 
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Baltimore to Harper’s Ferry, 80 miles. 
8 miles rise from 30 to 40 feet per mile. 
7“ fall * 30t040 “ ss 
2 “ rise at 82 feet per mile. 
2 oe fall at 82 “ “ 
46 “ rise and fall from 0 to 30 feet per mile. 
15 “ level. 


80 miles total length, with a total rise of 862 feet, 
and fall of 647 feet. 

16 miles are curved with a less radius than 1000 
feet. Total curvature, 71 circles of 3609. 


Harper’s Ferry to Cumberland, 98 miles. 
14 miles rise from 30.to 40 feet per mile. 
10 “ fall “ 380t040 “ . 
83 “ rise and fall 0 to 30 “ 4 
41 “ level. 


98 miles total length, with a total rise of 998 feet, 
and fall of 634 feet. 


1.6 miles are curved with a less radius than 
1000 feet. Total curvature, 29 circles of 360°. 
Cumberland to Wheeling, 200 miles. 
Cumberland is 639 feet above mean tide at Bal- 
timore. 
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miles ....... 14834 1042 26 2646 
14834 miles to a - 
Glover’s Gap. 151 1150 — 80 
Glovers Gap to 
159 miles.... 159 926 53 _— 
159 miles to 
Board Tree 
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Board Tree to 
15624 miles. . 16534 885 80 aa 
16573 miles to 

elling’s Tun- 
nel.........17034 = 1167 _ 80 
Welling’s to 175} 
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Low water at Wheeling, 592 feet above mean 





tide at Baltimore; high water 637 feet above. 
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READING RAILROAD. 


Mt. Carbon. 


NS 


the Baltimore and Ohio road west of Cumberland, 
_ are taken from profiles published by the Engi- 
neers of the respective companies. 


except ngle 40 feet grade for a short distance 
near Philadelphia. 
from “tide water, are 19 feet per mile. Mount 
Carbon is 607 ft. above high tide in the Delaware 
River. 
WESTERN RAILROAD. 
The Boston and Worcester and Western Rail- 
roads, of Massachnsetts, have the following grades 
and elévations : 
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miles. feet. feet. feet. 


Bostonto 17th 
mile... Tasca 17 — 30 
17th mile to 
Worcester 
Summit. .... 438 
Summit to Wor- 
cester Station 44 
Worcester to 
Cha r lton 


501 30 80 
477 30 


907 -- 49 
Charlton to 64th 

Riss «00000 64 aaa - 60 — 
64th to 74th 

eee 74 — 26 5 
74th to 95 3... 9534 43 33 
9534 to Spring- 

field grinned 984g 71 60 — 
Springfi eld to 

12514 miles. 
1264 ‘Tailes to 

Washin gton 

Summit.... .1381¢ 
Summit to Pitts-- 

field........15046 — 74 15 
Pittsfield to 

State line....16134 
State Line to 

Canaan Sum- 

mit.......».1641¢ 
Canaan.-to 

Greenbush 

opposite Al- 

bany.. ...... 200 261g 40 35 

The shortest curves upon the Western road, 
respectively, of 955 and 882 feet radius, are in a 
grade descending to the Eastward at the rate of 
25 feet per mile. 

The Western Railroad has an unusual amount 
of rise and fall, in proportion to its length. The 
whole rise and fall, between Worcester and 
Greenbush is 8,767 feet. Of the the entire length 
of the read, 22,924 miles, or 15 per cent. are on 
gtades of between 50 and 88 feet rise per mile; 
while 88,365 miles, or 57 per cent. are inclined 
above 80 feet per mile. There is a continuous 
grade of 74 feet per mile, for 55¢ miles; one of 79 
feet for 41, miles; and one of 83 feet for 14 miles. 

VERMONT CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

The summit of this road, approached on either 

side by 50 feet grades, is 465g miles from the 


12614 36 


145614 — - 88 


916 44 45 


9541¢ ae 20 


The maximum grades going 






from the lake. 
Between White River Junction and Burlington, 
a distanca of 102, 84-100 miles, the grades are as 


The Reads ailroad has no ascending grades| follows : 
going from coal region to the Delaware River, 


f Reape neg st 40. 54 miles. 
5 to 20 feet rise, 19. 81 
90 * 30 .* 15.93 “ 
80 “ 40 12.01 “ 
40 ‘* 50 “s 14.55 ‘“ 
| re ee 102. 84 “ 


whole road 118 miles long. 
RUTLAND AND BURLINGTON RAILROAD. 


cut River and Lake Champlain, is at Mount Holly 
Falls. 


of the road, Wm. Raymond Lee, Esq., has inform- 
ed me that he has detected, by instrumental obser- 
vation, grades of 77 feet rise, near Mount Holly 
summit. Grades of from 30 to 60 feet occur on 
other parts of the road. 

Assuming the track at Burlington to be 25 feet 
above the standard or base line of the road, the 
principal elevations are as follows : 


Distance from Elevation. 
Burlington, miles. feet. 
NOON sve. cieaie an sce ene DP insane 25 
WRRNROR 6 5<s) 005004450 00 BB. nese se 10 
POPU BARVOD c0.65 sc ocened snes ae akan 4 220 
MRO UOIORT 0 sc 5000 0,05 ¥eres Oe teaese 250 
SNRs 5. Saga akaeslrEn ees OF aaas.es 430 
OMSNROVINC. 0... svcs checcee i siniie..035 900 
Mount song Summit.. 1340 
Ludlow.. TCT meee 900 
Chester.. ceaiuesten nena ceueine 460 
Bellows Falls........ ....-. eer 180 


Total rise, from Burlington track to Summit, 
1,315 feet; fall from summit to Bellow’s Falls, 
1,160 feet. 

EFFECTS OF “ GRADES,”’ 
Inclines, or ‘‘Grades,” as they are usually 
called, involve the resistance of gravity. The lo- 
comotive, which, upon a level has only to over- 
come the friction of the train, has to overcome its 
weight, or to lift it, to anextent, on a grade. The 
gravity of the load is in the same proportion to 
the whole weight as the height of the grade is to 
its length. 
The consideration of grades requires that their 
relative resistance be determined, for although the 
absolute resistance of any incline, is always the 
same, it may be relatively greater or less in pro- 
portion to the total resistances of friction, gravity, 
concussion and atmosphere encountered in pass- 
ing it. If the power of one pound could move 
one thousand pounds on a level road, a grade of 
about 534 feet rise in a mile, would double the re- 
sistance. Butif one pound could pull but ten 
pounds on a level it would require a grade of 528 
feet rise per mile to double the resistance. 
Hence, to consider the effect of grades, the na- 
ture and amount of other resistances must be con- 
sidered also. 
First, is the friction of the wheels and axles of 





Connecticut River at White River junction, 561 
from Lake Champlain; 678 feet above the surface 
of the Connecticut River, and 913 feet above the 


of carriages. 


4|the carriages, constant at all velocities, but de- 


pending upon the condition as well as the weight 
This friction has been found to be 


lake. Another summit 7}4 miles from, and 252/as low as six pounds per ton in some cases, while 





feet above the lake, requires a 40 feet grade to/it might, in another case, be as much as 20 pounds 


The Vermont Central Road extends about 15 
miles below White River Junction, making the 


The summit of this road, between the Connecti- 
85 miles from Burlington and 35 miles from Bellow’s 


On the Eastern side, the grades are nomi- 
nally 60 feet per mile, although the late president 
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per. ton, if .the.truck “the.trucks..we 


2,240 Ibs:is*usually made, for this resistance; by 
engineers. 

Second, is the concussion of the flanges of the 
wheels against the sides and at the ends of the 
rails. This resistance depends upon the straight- 
ness, eveness, and continuity of the tracks, It is 
increased by “ bad joinfs,” by curves, and by in- 
equalities in the grade of the line. It is believed, 
also, to be exactly in proportion to the speed. 
On a good road it has been estimated to be 344 
Ibs. per tonof 2,240 Ibs., at a speed of 10 miles per 
hour. 

Third, the atmosphere offers a resistance which 
is believed to be nearly in proportion to the 
“ frontage,” or opposing surface, and to increase 
as the square of the velocity. With the usual 
frontage of 80 square feet, it is believed to be one- 
fifth of a pound for an entire train, at one mile per 
hour. 

These allowances can be considered only as ap- 

proximations for general purposes, on account of 
the uncertainty of the conditions upon which they 
are established. But they extend far enough to 
show approximately the resistance of a train of 
100 tons, at 12 miles per hour, to be 1214 lbs. per 
ton; and of another train, of 50 tons, at 85 miles 
an hour, to be 2414 Ibs. per ton, cr exactly double 
—what it is in the first case supposed. With the 
slow train the resistances are such that a grade of 
28. 8 feet rise per mile would involve twice the re- 
sistance, requiring twice the power to maintain 
the given speed. With the fast train, however, 
the resistance would be doubled only upon a grade 
57. 6 feet rise per mile. 
If 10 pounds be assumed as the average resis- 
tance of a ton of 2,000 pounds, at a speed of 10 
miles per hour on a level, then each ton (2,000 
Ibs.) of adhesive weight upon the driving wheels 
of the locomotive would pull as follows, on differ- 
ent grades; the adhesion of the drivers being es- 
timated at one-fifth of the weight. The gravity of 
the adhesive weight, and of an equal amount for 
the other weight of the engine and of the tender 
is deducted, so that the numbers represent the 
weight of cars and load drawn. 


i etrisvs Knee 4e WHEY OREO 89 tons 
26; A OCG TIE cio i.svosencs. cee vee’ 1846“ 
Bt, yes vives idee keen 6058 11 6-10“ 
79. 2 Me cia cuedea se wa Ceek Suae 8 
105. 6 a ce eere aah DHRU ORE 6 2-10 “ 


The gravity of a ton upon any grade is ascer- 
tained by multiplying, for a ton of 2,000 Ibs., the 
rise in feet per mile by .3787. For a ton of 2,240 
Ibs., multiply the rise in feet by . 4242. 

Thus, an engine having twenty tons on its dri- 
ving wheels should, if properly proportioned and 
in good order, draw— 


GR BICONE & acc cncie vce cece 780 tons. 
BOM TOOG PG ions vcce sees vs 870 “* 
Bt) apis epee owen ye 282 * 
me * Ai ier tract won 

105.6 ‘ ind geen wee ee 


I have taken grades of 26.4 feet rise, and their 
resultant products, for illustrations, because the 
first gtade involves double the resistance of a 
level; the next, three times the resistance, and so 
on, although an engine would not draw so much 
as one half on a 26.4 feet rise as it would ona 
level, from the fact that its own gravity has to be 
deducted on the incline. 

. We have, thus, proceeded far enough to find 





ere not well fitted... An — 
average allowance of about 8 lbs. for each ton of 
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that, with freight trains running over a good road, 
at low velocities, the relateve resistance of grades 
is very great. A low velocity has been madea 
condition, and it has also been assumed that the 
engines are loaded up to their ordinary capacity, 
both of which conditions are necessary for eco- 
nomical transportation. 

It is especially with reference to the “ capacity 
of motive power” that I shall hereafter consider 
the economical working of grades. 

Curves impose a resistance to locomotion, but 


’ one that is not susceptible of exact estimation, as 


in the case of grades. Their resistance depends 
not only upon their radii, but. upon the length of 
train, character of material of wheels, lateral play 
of journals, lateral play of wheel flanges, length 
of cars and of trucks, and especially upon the 
speed of trains passing through. In the latter res- 
pect, the relative position of curves to grades is 
important to be known, as the occurrence of a 
bad curve—especially a reversed curve—in a 
steep grade might require an extravagant expend- 
iture of power in one direction, and be dangerous 
in the other. A sharp curve at the foot of a steep 
grade is especially dangerous to descending 
trains. 

In Gillespie’s work on Roads, it is stated that 
upon the Utica and Schenectady road, an ascent 
of 20 feet per mile is followed by a level curve of 
700 feet radius; and that trains ascending the in- 
cline at 15 miles per hour, inerease their speed on 
the curve; showing a curve of 700 feet radius, at 
15 miles per hour, to involve less resistance than 
a grade of 20 feet per mile. 

If it be possible to group the principal rise and 
fall of a road into a short distance, to be worked 
by assistant power, there remains an excuse for 
light engines. The New York and Erie road has 
a length of 243 miles with no grades exceeding 
15 feet per mile in either direction, except for 15 
miles, where the rise and fall is at the rate of 
about 60 feet per mile. There. are few roads, 
however, built over a primary geological forma- 
tion, which possess such favorable features for so 
great a distance. The Baltimore and Ohio road, 
which presents the boldest examples of ‘‘ grouped 
gradients,” has plenty more of undulating,diffused 
over its length. The Western road, although it 
has its grades of above 60 feet grouped in about 
twenty miles, has grades of 40, 45, 50, 55 and 60 
feet in many other places—grades which absorb 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of the power of 
the engines. But yet, whilst the grades against 
the Western business are 57 per cent. steeper on 
the Baltimore and Ohio than on the Western road, 
the engines of the former road are adapted to 
draw as heavy a train as are taken over the 74 
feet grades of the Western road. This fact, which 

will receive further elaboration, is one of the most 
successfel examples of the economical working of 
grades, 

The practical effects of working an undulating 
line are a division of trains on the grades, there>y 
requiring more engines, enginemen, and firemen ; 
more conductors and brakemen; more fuel, oil, 
and waste; producing more wear of tracks and 
road bed; requiring, for a larger number of en- 
gines, additional sidings, engine houses, turn-ta- 
bles, and a greater length of double track. Fre- 
quent trains, running nearly upon the same hours, 


. are also much more subject to accidents, Again, 
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the undulation of the line may be so much diffus- 
ed over its extent as to prevent even the advan- 
tage of running full trains on comparatively level 
portions of the road. In such a case as this, es- 
pecially, should ihe motive power be of the most 
efficient character. Two or three ruling grades of 
from 40 to 50 feet per mile, distributed over a dis- 
tance of from 50 te 100 miles, will, if the business 
be not heavy enough to pay the expense of assist- 
ant power, limit the trains to one-third the capa- 
city of the engines. The Eastern and Western 
divisions of the Erie Railroad are cases in point. 
The former has grades of sixty feet, distributed 
over its length of 74 miles; the latter has grades 
of from forty to fifty feet, in regular succession 
for 128 miles. The engines used on these divis- 
ions are no heavier than on the other more level 
divisions, and the usual trains are therefore ftom 
one-third to one-fourth only of a proper load on a 
level. 

Now, if the engines in use on the Eastern and 
Western divisions were. more powerful than the 
others, in proportion to the increased resistances 
they have to encounter, the same trains which 
could be drawn by one ordinary engine on a level, 
could be taken by such enlarged engines over the 
grades. 

It is the amount and nature of the business of a 
road, and the manner in which the movement is 
performed, whether by maximum or minimum 
trains, that affect the relation between cos/ and 
charge of transportation. 

The charge for transportation is at present as 
follows, on different railroads :— 

To be continued, 





For the American Railroad Journal. 
To Railroad Companies on Track-Laying. 


Among the variovs railroad improvements 
brought to notice from time to time, we find many 
very meritable ones; yet but little attention has 
been given to track-laying, as no other alterations 
of material benefit have been made since the first 
introduction of the T rail into this country, with 
the exception of a little more care in keeping the 
ties adjusted together, with some trivial alterations 
in the chairs and spikes. Other experiments have, 
however, been made in England and Franca, and 
to some extent in this country, such as laying and 
adjusting ties ox stone blocks; and, in some in- 
stances, stone have entirely been substituted for 
the wooden tie. But owing to the immediate and 
almost entire destruction of both rails and ma- 
chincry, the Jatter have, though at the enormous 
sacrifice of their original cost, been wholly aban- 
doned, and wooden ties again’ resorted to. This 
we understand is owing entirely to the unyielding 
solidity of stone, or for the want of a certain tem- 
porary elasticity produced in the gravel-bed, by 
the wooden tie settling away when the train pass- 
es; though, from our knowledge of gravel, we are 
inclined to think that, when once pressed away, 
it becomes as compact and unyielding on its sur- 
face as solid rock, and consequently, after the 
passing over of a few laden trains, the elastic dif- 
ference remaining is only the contrast between the 
nature of stone and wood—the latter not causing 
the destructive trembling jar attendant upon the 
former. ) 

Yet, we ask if it is not natural to suppose that 
ties settle away very unevenly, causing the rail to 
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out of adjustment, and go to destruction before 
half the actual service is realized, in spite of all 
the labor and enormous annual expense to keep 
the same in order. Yet this destructive wheven- 
ness is accurately manifested only on the applica- 
tion of the weight of a locomotive, or a heavy 1a- 
den car, which may be readily perceived by the 
continual lateral wavering of a train in motion, 
rendering safety entirely out of question at a speed 
of more than twenty-five miles to the hour. 

Again, cars and machinery are constructed ne- 
cessarily with great accuracy, and calculated only 
for a track as near toa spirit level as may be; 
and how is the rapid depreciation of these vehi- 
cles accounted for, other than by the liabilities 
attendant upon the short cramps caused by the 
uneven yielding of the ties, and the state of the 
joints of rails occurring every twenty feet ? 

There is hardly a track in this country‘on which 
a locomotive, when running at the rate’ of thirty 
miles per hour, will not sway so as to lay all her 
weight first upon one side then the other at every 
twenty feet, which it is reasonable to suppose 
must be occasioned by non-adjustment, and con- 
sequently very destructive to all materials. 
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All this is conscientiously deemed by railroad 
companies to be a matter of course, expense—and 
the consequence is, unless a road is doing an 
enormous business, stocks are found far below 
par. The major portion of the first cost of a rail- 
road is the rails and equipage, and the contingent 
expenses thereof is principally confined to the 
same; and economy therein should be the chief 
study of those interested. But this, we find, is 
very much if not entirely neglected under the 
present imperfect discipline of roads in this coun- 
try. 

Tn regard to some of the more recently suggest- 
ed improvements in track laying which has led to 
these considerations, and which opens a field for 
investigation, we find that ; first, elasticity to the 
tracks of railroads is as indispensible in the vital 
interests of everything contained in the premises 
as steam itself. Secondly, that a permanent and 
a spirit level fonndation, and beyond the reach of 
frost. is also indispensable ; and, thirdly, that a far 
hoavier rail is, or will be, in the end, found more 
safe, cheap and durable than those now in use, 
and that, in our opinion, there is none but the 
endless rail, that is safe under a train at high 
speed. We have recently investigated an im- 
provement in the ecntinuous rail, by Chuncy Vib- 
bard, superintendent of the New York Central 
Railroad, which is said, by practical men, to be 
superior to and rail now in use, and it is said, a 
portion of the track of the above road is to be laid 
with the same the coming season. We have also 
seen some, though rather inaccurate, discriptions 
of a rubber improvement by some one, intended to 
be applied between the rail and the foundation-in 
order to giye the entire track a uniform elasticity. 
This plan would require about 720 Ibs. of rubber to 
the mile to give the rail a sufficient yielding to 
break the shock consequent upon stone or wood © 
foundations. The rubber being so confined in 
metal caps as to obviate friction or change of shape 
or elasticity, making it practicably safe and per- 
manent whenever it may be laid. We invite 
the attention of railroad companies to a thorough 
investigation of some of these devices, and, in 





bend and cramp, draw its chairs and spikes, get 





fact, to the whole subject, as we deem jt one in 
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they have interests involved, bot ; 
rte and deny ier Jalen It cs can- 
not be denied that the greatest drawback upon 
our railways as paying investments, results from 
the rapid depreciation of stock, and any sugges- 
tions tending to relieve them from this incubus, 
should be carefully heeded. B. 





Locomotive ‘“*Governor Williamson. 

(The following article was intended to have ac- 
companied a drawing of the above engine, which 
appeared in last paper, but was accidental- 
ly omitted. We now invite attention both to the 
article and to the drawing:) 

LOCOMOTIVE “‘GOVR. WILLIAMSON.” 

Early in July last we noticed the advent of a 
locomotive, of superior design and finish, upon the 
New Jersey Railroad. This engine was built by 
Messrs. Danforth, Cooke & Co., of Paterson, N. J. 
We are now enabled to present our readers with 
the fine lithographic drawing which accompanies 
our present issue, showing the exterior appearance 
of this engine. This drawing is from the es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Bien and Sterner, 90 Fulton 
street. 

The Locomotive “ Gov. 


Williamson,” is one of 


the new series of heavy express engines, now]’ 


adoptel by the New Jersey Railroad, for running 
the Philadelphia trains. In all the additions 
which have been made to the motive power of 
this road, during the last three years, it has been 
a settled purpose to secure the highest possible 
efficiency, durability and beauty. As an example 
of each and all of these qualities, the ‘“ Gov. Wil- 
liamson is a rare combination. 

There have been but few engines made in this 
country which have received more liberal propor- 
tions of heating surface and boiler room than the 
subject under our notice. For a 15inch cylinder, 
20 inch stroke, and 6 feet driving wheel, this en- 
gine has a boiler 45 inches in diameter in the 
waist, and containing 129 two inch tubes, 11 feet, 
6 inches long. The steam room, obtained by 
these dimensions of boiler shell is increased by the 
elevated crown of the firebox, and the two steam 
domes. The farnace is 4 feet 2 inches long on the 
grate, 3 feet 4 inches wide, and 4 feet 6 inches 
deep. This gives about 777 square feet of tube 
surface, 7814 square feet of interior firebox sur- 
faee, and 137% square fect of grate area. 

The steam pipes, ports, etc., are of ample size, 
the latter being for induction 14 by 11Z inches, 
and for eduction, 14 by 244 inches. 

For durability every reasonable requisite is at- 
tained both in the quality and in the finish and 
mode of connection of the material. It is pleasing 
to notice such secure and substantial frames, 
spring-suspensions, trucks, rockers, valve motions, 
boiler braces and stays, etc., as the Paterson en- 
gines afford, and especially gratifying to see such 
examples of locomotive construction so well ap- 
preciated and patronized in these times, when or- 
ders are so likely to be influenced by the sole con- 
sideration of price. 

In beauty of form and elegance of proportion, 
the engraving speaks for itself. In color, polish 

and decoration the engine is in keeping with the 
other qualities which we have designated. 


Since “thai on 30 anual bave been turned out. 
Of this number of engines, 9 were inside con- 
nected, or “ crank ” engines, built mostly for the 
Erie Road, and 21 were outside connected. Seven 
of these engines are running on the New Jersey, 
Camden and Amboy, and Morris and Essex Roads, 
and seven upon the New York and Erie road. 
Among the recent productions of this firm we 
notice a very fine engine, the “ Poughkeepsie,” 
upon the Hudson River road. This engine bears 
every evidence of the progress of improvement in 
locomotive building; having level cylinders, trucks 
with outside and inside journals, etc. We notice 
one detail of this engine which, although simple, 
is of much value. The bridle which encircles the 
main valve is forged solid with the valve spindle, 
the latter being coupled, just ontside of the stuf- 
fing box, to the valve rod, by a key-socket. This 
prevents the “stripping of the thread” of the 
valve stem, which often gives so much annoyance 
in running. We believe Mr. Harvey Rice, of the 
Erie road, first adopted this improvement in the 
engines designed by him and built by Mess, 
Danforth & Co. 

Mr. John Cooke, the superintendent and engi- 
neer of these works formerly occupied a like post 
in the large establishment of Messrs. Rogers 
Ketchum & Grosvenor. 

The tools and machinery of these shops being of 
the best kind, and the experience of the proprie- 
tors being ample, we believe they will continue to 
sustain a high reputation for the manufacture of 
Locomotives. 





The War in Europe, 

The unwillingness manifested by Great Britain 
to involve herself in a war with Russia, is un- 
doubtedly owing to the recollection of what previ- 
ous wars have cost her. Her immense national 
debt of over £800,000,000, or about $4,000,000,000, 
has been created almost entirely by foreign wars, 
waged chiefly on the continent of Europe, to main- 
tain a certain sfatus, similar te what she now 
seeks to maintain in the case of Turkey, in seek- 
ing to redress some imaginary wrong or affront, or 
in asserting some prescriptive or assumed right. 
It is now seen that in most or these wars she 
drove a losing bargain, no matter what the appa- 
reat immediate success ; that wars settle nothing; 
that force is not principle, and that the moment 
the pressure ceases to be applied, the result of all 
the previous labor goes with it. 

The national debt of England is of recent origin. 
In 1702 it was only £16,000,000. It did not in- 
crease materially till the breaking out of the Rey- 
olutionary war of this country in 1775. It was 
not till the commencement of the wars growing 
out of the French Revolution that it began to roll 
up at a fearful rate. In 23 years, commencing in 
1794 and ending in 1817, the amount of debt cre- 
ated by loans equalled £770,000,000, or nearly 
£32,000,000 per anrum, or about $160,000,000 of 
our currency! In the years 1814, 15, and 16, the 
annual amount added to the national debt was 
£93,000,000, or £465,000,000, or $1,895,000,000 in 
three years! Yet this was at a period in which 
England was poor compared with her present 
wealth. At that period her vast manufacturing 
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the erection of capacious Locomotive shops in|to be applied only toa few branches of her national 
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tion of pig iron in the United Kingdom, in 1796, 
was only 124,879 tons. The increase‘of her man- 
ufactures in cotton, may be measured by the in- 
creased production of the raw material in the Uni- 
ted States. A steam marine did not even exist in 
the idea. Railroads were even unthought of. 
The wealth of England has increased in a greater 
ratio, probably, than have the various branches 
of her national industry. Compare her increase 
of strength for the past forty years, with all the 
new elements of power and wealth which that pe- 
riod has evolved, and it will then be seen what 
a tremendous force she is now capable of exert- 
ing. 

But her increased strengnh has not whetted her 
appetite for war. She is more disinclined than 
ever to use it for such purpose. Cui bono? is the 
question now asked of every new proposition. She 
takes counsel from her interests, not her passions. 
The few millions now asked for are grudgingly 
and hesitatingly voted. In 1796 a loan of £18,- 
000,000, or $90,000,000, was subscribed in sixteen 
hours, to put down Republicanism in France! and 
$360,000,000 a year for several years in succession 
were freely voted for the same object. 

How different’ the prevailing sentiment now! 
The bad blood between the two countries seems 
to have been all shed in the terrific wars that have 
been waged between them. They are now united 
in the closest bonds of commercial affinity, and 
both claim to have similar objects of ambition, as 
far as the political relations of Europe are con- 
cerned. The two countries undoubtedly feel, that 
it is in the pursuits of peace that they can realize 
their greatest achievements. Such certainly is 
the conviction of the people of England. Fifty 
years ago no European nation had outgrown the 
idea that the use of wealth was the power it gave 
to attack and oppress neighboring and rival states 
During this period wealth has acquired a new val- 
ue and significance. It now represents railroads, 
steamships, enormous industrial establishments, 
employing, and clothing, and feeding whole com- 
munities. It is now looked upon as the great con- 
servator of the peace of society instead of furnish- 
ing the means for disturbing it. The richest na- 
tions are now the most pacific. The Emperor 
Nicholas undoubtedly presumed a great deal upon 
the unwillingness of England to submit to the im- 
mense sacrifice which a war must cause. 


Some two months since, and before an English 
soldier had left its shores, one of the leading Eng- 
lish journals estimated that the fear of a war had 
cost that country more than $100,000,000 in the 
paralysis that it had caused upou all the opera- 
tions of business and trade, Russia, on the other 
hand, is the freebooter, all of whose property is on 
his back, and who can lose little, while he hopes to 
gain a great deal by disturbing the peace of soci- 
ety. 

The present rate of interest paid on the funded 
debt is only 3 and 34 per cent. A much larger 
rate, however, was originally paid. In 1692 the 
Government offered 8 to 10 per cent. for a loan of 
£1,000,000, yet could obtain only three-fourths 
the amount required, Most of the early loans 
were negotiated at high rates of interest. Subse- 
quently, the practice was, when a loan of £10;000,- 
000 was called for, to issue stock to the lenders to 
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excess being in the nature of a premiwm—so that, 
although the stock bore only 4 per cent. interest, 
a much larger rate was actually paid. Our rail- 
road companies can thus refer to an illustrous au- 
thority for selling their securities under par.— 
These, too, in turn, could set the English people 
a still better example, of applying the money bor- 
rowed to a good use, instead of firing it away in 
gunpowder, injuring themselves as much as their 
enemies. It would be difficult to point to any 
really useful monument (laying ‘glory’ aside) that 
the national debt of England has erected. 





United States Mint. 
The following table will show the coinage at the 
Mint of the United States, Philadelphia, for the 








three months of 1854: 
Jan. &Feb. March. Total. 

Double mam, $6,222,940 $2,260,260 $8,438,200 
} nr 240, 120 240, "120 
Half- Eagles... cee diesrad 245, 735 245, 3735 
Quarter Eagles 81,580 204,955 286,585 
Dollars... .. 55,808 182,814 238,622 

Total Gold... $6,360,328 $3,133,884 $9,494,212 
Half Dollars... 841,000 116,000 457,000 
Quarters...... 609,000 666,000 1,175,000 
Dimes........ 117,000 18,000 135,000 

Total Silver,. . . $1,067,000 $700,000 $1,767,000 
Copper....... 3,024 6,738 9,762 
Gold, Silver 


and Copper $7,430,352 $8,840,622 $11,270,974 
Gold Bars.... 368,883 626,000 994,883 


Total...... .. $7,799,335 $4,466,622 $12,265,857 
In 1853.......- 7,948,579 5,865,189 13,813,768 











Decrease.. $149,343 $1,398,576 $1,547,910 
The deposite of precious metal for the first 
quarter of the year were : 
1853. 

Gold. Silver. 
JORG, 0000 cove cove vccens $4,962,097 $14,000 
WORING cava ce Sees Keer deus 3,548,523 13,000 
DOs os Chak, Ruan a Casas 7,533,752 70,000 
ONE ore awe aucune $16,044,872 $97,900 

1854. 

Gold. Silver. 
EDs co's veh ocdede vate $4,215,579 $108,000 
POUUIES 03.05 sn e000, 0060 «008 2,514, 000 1,166,000 
os cc eden eae 3,982,000 "147, "500 


.- $16, 711 579 $1,421 ‘500 

Showing for the three months of this year a de- 
crease of $5,332,798 in the deposits of gold, and 
an increase of $1,323,940 in the deposits of silver. 





Movement on the Pennsylvania Lines of 
Pablic Works. 
The Philadelphia Ledger gives the following 


* statement of the amount of merchandise transport- 


ed from that city to Pittsburgh by the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad and Pennsylvania and Ohio Line, for 
twelve days of the month of March: 


Penn. Railroad. Penn. & Ohio Lire. 


March 6th... .... 1,003,705 194,780 
Reh aca 947,543 127,384 
«eer ia wor 907,009 82,184 
Pes pia 905,122 108,436 
es sane 718,202 68,426 
y esacenss 760,140 104,596 
® sllenin es oe 900,514 177,156 
Se cans cone 763,033 97,984 
estan 759,266 845,507 
at hei 780,086 211,595 
+ aciaeaws 715,100 218,652 
Bes eas 659,196 160,075 
TORS senate 9,816,916 Ibs. 1,896,775 Ibs. 


It is stated that.in addition to this Messrs. Har- 
ris & Leech shipped during the same time, 1,920 
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railroad, 1777 tons, or 15,553,691 lbs. of through 
freight to Pittsburgh in twelve days, or a fraction 
over 648 tons per day. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company shipped westward, from the 6th to 
the 18th, 622 tons of local freight. This swells 
the amount which passed over the Philadelphia 
and Columbia Railroad to 8,439 tons, or more than 
708 tons per day. 





Cleveland and Columbus Railroad. 
The following is a statement of the operations 
of this road, for the year ending Dec, 31. 


Received from passengers.. $632,640 80 


» From freight........ ... 496,040 37 
» From mail, $34,735 35; ex- 
press, $23,385 32......... .0+-. 58,120 67 
From rents, $806 44; dividends, 
MING Sas hos S5GK. cus c.cueaces 5,071 44 
iis vinne cxsnncde $1 191,873 28 
The expenses for repairs, transpor- - 
tation, interest, &c., were.... $580,776 16 
Surplus:. ..- $611,097 12 


The csieaiil stelennan shows the general ac- 


count of the road ; 

Construction.... - +» $8,196,545 15 

Construction, second 
err Cee 90,891 02 

Cars and engines...... 545,912 51 


——_———- $3 833,348 68 
Realestate........ 34,119 96 


Cleveland City and 





Delaware Co. Bonds 45,000 00 
Stock of this Com- 
1 eS re 149,710 00 
Columbus and Xenia 
Railroad Stock..... 5,050 00 
Cleveland and Cincin- 
nati Telegraph Stock 3,000 00 
Steamboat Stock..... 54,000 00 
Loan to Stockholders 
Bellefontaine and In- 
diana Railroad Co.. 47,500 00 
Loan to Stockholders 
Indianapolis and 
Bellefontaine Rail- 
FONE CO s.<.'cc00 54,000 00 
Loan to Cleveland and 
Mahoning Railroad 
Co. ea 12,000 00 
Bills receivable . Wawdce 116,542 88 
Individual and other 
AOCOUMS 20 wi cece oe 6,073 28 526,996 12 
$4,360,344 80 
Capital stock.... .... 8,933,652 00 
Mortgage bonds...... 67,000 00 
Other Convertible Bd’s 8,000 00 
Franklin County Bd’s. 50,000 00 
Bills payable and oth- 
er liabilities...... 8,599 84 
nag from earn- 
PES Ee ere 293,092 964,860,344. 80 


The dividends of this Road have been 28 per 
cent, in 26 months. 





The Lake inthe Great Desert. 

Mr. William P. Blake, who recently accompan- 
ied the party of Lieut. J. G. Parke across the des- 
ert lying between the San Bernardino mountain 
and the Colorado river, was enabled, in the capac- 
ity of geologist, to make—it is said—the only 
scientific survey ever attempted of that region. 
He says that the fact of the ancient existance of 
an immense inland Jake iv that section of the 
country, is established by unmistkable signs of 
shells and sand beaches, extending for many miles 
along the Valley which was traversed by the par- 
ty. “Mr. Blake states that the eastern borders of 
this vast lake reached some distance to the east- 
ward of the Colorado river. During his journey 
he saw great quantities of old sea drift silicified 
wood and marine fossils, all —— polished by the 
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“Railroads the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1853. 
ANDROSCOGGIN AND KENNEBEC RAILROAD. 


Length of line—55 miles. 
Weight of Rail—63 Ibs per yard. 
Capltal paid tigi. sviss wivs secadcus $824,131 80 
Cost of Road, . seen eeee coos «2,080,140 38 
Amount of indebtedness, . eee ce sees 1,049,549 00 
Due the Corporation,............... 15,589 37 
Number of passengers in 1858,.... .. 110,784 
Received from passengers,.......... $79,306, 51 
es er 68,176 41 
kt +, A Ms winks 6,594 09 
Total receipts in 1853,. . -- .$154,076 O1 
Miles ran by passenger trains, . dbwstss 69,285 
= Freight “ 34,100 
Number of Stockholders, . 1419 
os residing in Maine, akad dake 1294 
Dividends in 1853, none. 
KENNEBEC AND PORTLAND RAILROAD. 
Length of line—72 1¢ miles. 
Weight of Rail—50 Ibs _— yard. 
Stock paid in, . .$1,073,673 99 
Whole cost of Road, Side Seligsatent 2, 520,981 80 
Amount of indebtedness, iene nawnas 1,489,694 48 
Due Corporation, .... 0.5 ....cceee 93,081 46 
Number of passengers in 1858, Seas 241,671 
“ through “ 34,506 
“ way " " 207,165 
Received from passengers,........ $134,482 be 
= 60 Rie we consi oune 34,628 71 
> ‘“ other sources, .... 7,941 79 
Total receipts in 1853,........... $177,003 69 
Miles run by passenger trains,.... .. 109,084 
= freight %. 49, 318 
a other trains,.... ....-. 930 
Number of Stockholders,........... 817 


Dividends in 1853, none. 


North and South Railways, 

The Cleveland papers, contain the proceedings 
of a railroad meeting held in that City on the 29th 
all, infavour of the Evansville, Indianapolis and 
Cleveland straight line railroad, Mr. Smith, Prese- 
dent of the Company addressed the meeting, and 
and the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, this road when constructed will be an 
extension of the Eastern lines from Indianapolis 
to Evansville on the Ohi» river, about 150 miles, 
completing the through line from Cleveland on 
Lake Erie, to Evansville on the Ohio river of about 
430, upon the same guage, and being a part of the 
Central line to be exended from Evansville, by 
Paducah to Memphis, connecting the North with 
the South. 


Arthur Hughes introduced the following resolu- 
tions which, being seconded by H. V. Willson were 
unanimously adopted ; 

“ Resolved, That the construction of the Evans- 
ville, Indianapolis and Cleveland straight Line 
Railroad, and the line of road from Terre Haute 
to St. Louis, forming with the roads already built, 
a through line from Cleveland by Indianapolis to 
Evansville on the Obio River, and also St. Louis 
on the Mississppi river, are works of high and par- 
amount importance to the business and commerce 
of the City of Cleveland and the railroads center- 
ing there. 

“ Resolved, That the contemplated extension of 
the great through line from Evansville by  Hen- 
derson, Smithland aud Paducah to Memphis, 
Tenn., to connect there with lines to New Orleans, 
Arkausas and Texas, making through Central line 
in the vallev of the Mississippi from New Orleans 
by Evansville, Indianapolis and Cleveland between 
the north and s outh, is a work of great national 
importance. 

“ Resolved, That the Companies and individuals 
engaged in the extension of this great line are en- 
titled to our cordial tion and 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting are 








| action of the drifting sand 


due and are ‘hereby tendered to the Hon. Oliver 








prise. 
“On motion, the meeting adjourned.” 
8. J. ANDREWS, Chairman. 
Geo. A. Benenicr, Secretary. 
NORPRO FT TEMES ON Se a AE TN LETS 
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Back Numbers: of the Journal. 

Those who wish back numbers of the Journa. 
for binding are requested to order them at once, 
as we shall be able to supply them but a few 
weeks longer. 

We can furnish Bounp Vouumes for any or all 
years complete since 1831—price $5—per year. 

Our Rattway Mar in sheets will be sent by mail 
to any address on the receipt of $1.00—price on 
rollers $2.00. 

We have a few copies of Mr. Jounson’s valua- 
ble work on the Northern route to the Pacific— 
price by mail $1—with maps. 
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Probable Effect of an European War upon 
American securities. 

An European War being certain, one of the most 
interesting problems involved, as far as this coun- 
try is concerned, is its probable effect upon the 
intrinsic and marketable value of our securities, 
particularly those issued on account of railroads, 
and works of a similar character. 

From the intimate relations which subsist be- 
tween the United States and all the commercial 
nations of Europe, each is, to a certain degree, 
necessarily affected by the condition of the other. 
If one be prosperous, all share in this prosperity. 
If the contrary be the fact, all suffer. At the pre- 
sent day, no nation, however independent its ac- 
tion, and however free from political and diplomatic 
entanglements, can escape the effect of the con- 
duct or condition of its neighbor. Commercially, 
they belong to one community. If a paralysis 
strike a particular branch of industry of one of 
the members, it falls upon a corresponding branch 
of that of another. Should cotton spinning in 
Great Britain cease, the production of the raw ma- 
terial in this country would be largely curtailed. 
If European nations become too poor to purchase 
our staples, their previous value is the measure 
of our loss. Our people, therefore, are to be ef- 
fected by a war in the same manner as those of 
France or England, orly in a vastly less degree. 

But the effect of a war will extend beyond the 
mere influence it exerts upon the price of our sta- 
ples. An opinion adverse to one of our more im- 
portant interests, may do us as much harm as 
would the loss of one of our leading crops.— 
Should a war create a distrust as to the value of 
European securities, and depress their market 
value, a similar sentiment, by necessary sympa- 
thy, would cross the Atlantic, and exert a similar 
effect upon.the securities of this country. There 
may be no necessary reason for such coincidence, 
and no satisfactory explanation for it. The price 


of English consols has certainly nothing to do with 
the value of Erie or New York Central stocks, yet 
the quotations of the latter dance attendance upon 
the former with as much certainty as the shadow 
doves the substance. 

The first shock that European securities receiv- 


H. Smith'for his'able® eloquent exposition of the |. 
merits and claims wwe Gee elrvad enter- | ° 







































































Compiled from the latest returns—corrected every Wednesday—on a par valuation of $100. 
= — 
a-{-. | 9g yee) S878 
slouoll 3 & ES E@ ma | § 
& = 3 of 8 £oS |o|@2 
NAME OF COMPANY. a} & 35 |Fa.| ES |Bls 
s| 2 | 83 lees | de iss 
2 ‘6 I 2a gs >| ss |B 
= o ey 5 S “a R| & 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence. .. Maine./150| 1,588, 100 2 ,978,700| 5,150,278) 254,748) 113,520/none} 88 
Androscoggin and Kennebec.. “ | 55 '809, 878 1 '016, 600 2,064,458} 140,561} 80,053 none} 30 
Kennebee and Portland.. .... la. = 621) 29) 80 2,514,067; 168,114) 100,552/none| 41 
Port., Saco and Portsmouth... ‘“ | 51) 1,355, 500-123 ,884| 1,459,884; 208,669)........ | 6 | 98 
York and Cumberland,...... ee 985, 747 841,100 713,605| 28,946} 11,266none, 24 
Boston, Concord and Montreal. N. H.| 93 1,649,278 622,200) 2,540,217; 150,538, 79, ,659 r¥ 80. 
PE e866 nipeonveiveryses “| 85] 1,485,000, none. | 1,485,000] 805,805) 141, 836) 8 108 
REED 2s onc. ccna tbh ose os “| 54} 2,078,625, 720,900 a 287,768| 55,266) 5 | 37 
ik onhshenndest vs ©. EE Gb os ves ohetes 36K $28,782] 1638 075 5 | 60 
Manchester and Lawrence.... “| 24) 717,548)... cee cleeees coneleeee coee|eete cece 6 | 88 
Nashua and Lowell.......... “ | 15] 600,000) none 651,214) 132,645] 51,513) 8 (108% 
Portsmouth and Concord.. Oy NT eid Beles Kiva sahe 1,400,000)... 22. Jeeee vee —— tees 
Sullivan.. Wak .aCrernooeo 678,500) .... ccc. [eeee woes jnone 124 
Connecticut and Passumpsic. . Vt. | 61] 1,097,600; 550,000) 1,745,516)........)..+. «.-. inone| 26 
OS RES «" |190| 2'486/000| 2,429,100] 5,577,467| 495,897| 266,589none) 9% 
Vermont Central............ « |117] 8:500,000! 3,500,000/12,000,000|.... ....|..+. s+ | cage) aan 
Vermont and Canada........ | 47) 1,500,000)......... 1 ‘500 000 Leased to|the Vt. Clent. | 974 
Western Vermont........... “ | 61| 892,000; 700,000)......... Recently jopened. reer eee 
Vermont Valley ........ .... | Beh sias wees dV RLEl scope tebe lecao peal tes 60c6 none}... 
Boston and Lowell.......... Mass.| 28] 1,830,000)......... 1,995,249} 388,108} 130,881) 7 | 91 
Boston and Maine........... “ | 83) 4,076,974) 150,000} 4,092,927] 659,001) 838,215) 7 (1014 
Boston and Providence.... .. | 58] 8,160,390, 890,000) 8,546,214) 469,656) 227,434, 6 | 824 
Boston and Worcester....... « | 69} 4,500,000} 425,000) 4,845,967| 758,819) 331,296 7 (100 
Cape Cod branch........... “ | 98} 421,295} 171,800} 633,906} 60,743] 30,066) 2 | 40 
Connecticut River........... ‘| 52! 1,591,100| 198,500) 1,801,946] 229,004) 72,028 5 | 55 
wal Ging oinscabes t60 “ | 75] 2,850,000) 500,000) 3,120,891) 488,798] 241,017, 7 | 84 
a et EE oe “| 42) 1,050,000, none. | 1,050,000] 229,445! 99,589) 8 | 90 
ey ee “ | 66] 8,540,000) 112,805) 8,623,073| 574,574) 232,787, 6 | 89 
New Bedford and Taunton... “ | 20) 500,000) none. 520,475] 164,280) 43,950, 7 [117 
Norfolk County ........ +. . “ | 26] 547,015) 819,748) 1,245,927| 67,251] _28,415;none| 68 
ee CONT 0 5's c6np Gene deces “| 45) 1,964,070) 282,300) 2,293,634) 374,897) 122 ‘816 none, 96 
Taunton Branch.... ........ “| 12} 250,000) none. 807,186) 187,406) 24 ‘39 8 ieee 
Vermont and Massachusetts... “ | 77} 2,140,536) 1,001,500) 3,203,883] 218,679) 18, '648inone! 16} 
Worcester and Nashua....... “ | 46) 1,184,000} 171,210) 1,321,945) 162,109) 66, 900 . 62 
SE 6 dade wokif vai des oe * 1155) 5 ‘150, 000) 5,319,520) 9,958,759)1,525,224 746, 736, | 974 
a ree ea eee of eee 240,572) 110 892) . 69 
Providence and Worcester...“ | 40) 1,457,500) 300,000) 1,791,999] 291 417 120 892) 6 95 
| EE ee ee Conn.| 45} 922,500} 500,000) 1,400,000).... ....)..+- .e ee! 65 
Hartford and New Haven.... “ 72| 2,350,000; 800,000) 3,150,000} 639,529) 294 269 10 123 
Housatonic. ........ 200 00. me |. eee Joivvne sees 2,500,000) 329,041, 168, 902 none] .... 
Hartford, Prov. and Fishkill..  “‘ MO) ~ iksiseis | seek eae In progres} 69,629)........ jnone}.... 
New London, Wil.and Palmer “ 66| 558,861) 800,000) 1,511,111) 114,410)........|. aes | oe 
New York and New Haven.. ‘| 61) 8,000,000) 1,641,000) 4,978,487) 806 sa 428,173) 7 | 95 
ON IE Re. aon oe. | le. ee ee eer me Tess 
New London and New Haven. “ | 55! 750,500} 650,000! 1,380,610 Recently lopened. none| 40 
Norwich and Worcester... .... i 54) 2,121,110} 701 600 2,596,488) 267 561) 116 1965; 4 | 54 
Buffalo and New York City.. N. Y.| 91) 900,000) 1 1550, 000} 2,550,500 Recently jopened. |none}.... 
Buffalo, Corning and N. York. “ {182} .... 2... }..... cece In progres].... .... [sees eoee none} 65 
Buffalo and State Line....... “ | 69} 879,636} 872,000) 1,921,270|Recently jopened. |.... /180 
Canandaigua and Niagara F.. “ | 50) .... ....).ce.. cess In progres] .... 2.0. |sere sees veceleces 
Canandaigua and Elmira..... “| 47; 425,509 582,400! 987,627) 76,760) 39,360none| 68 
Cayuga and Susquehanna.. “| 85} 687,000) 400,000) 1,070,786] 74,241) 23,496\none}.... 
Erie, (New York and Erie).. “* |464/10,000,000| 24 ,008,865/33,070,863/4,318,962)1,800,181, 7 | 704 
Hudson River.... 0... ses. ss “ |144| 8,740,515) 7,046,395|10,527,654/1,063,659| 338,783)none| 68 
BUNT voce wesc ‘« /180| 4,725,250} 977,468] 6,102,935] 681,445) 324,494) 4 | 493 
Long a aan oe “| 95) 1,875,148} 516,246) 2,446,391] 205,068) 44,070/none| 28 
New York Central ........ .  |604/2,085,600)10,773 823 BB, SOD ATG] .5 v0 asine|acnd:dyee| sacs 106 
Ogdensburgh (Northern)..... “ 118) 1,579,969 2:969 760 5,138,834) 480,137) 195,847|....| 19% 
Oswego and Syracuse. .. «| 35) 850 000 201,500 607,803} 90,616 43,609)....| 70 
Plattsburg and Montreal.... “ | 93 174, 042 131,000; 349,775/Recently jopened. jnone).... 
Rensselaer and Saratoga.... “ | 25 610,000 25,000} 774,495) 213,078) 96,787)....|.... 
Rutland and Washington..... “ | 60 850,000 400,000; 1,250,000/Recently jopened. |....|.... 
Saratoga and Washington... “| 41) 899,800} 940,000) 1,832,945) 173,545) 135,017none| 30 
Troy and Rutland........... “| 82} 287,690; 100,000) 829,577|/Recently jopened. |....| 33 
Troy and Boston... mie “| 89} 480,936, 700,000) 1,043,357|Recently jopened. jnone}.... 
Watertown and Rome.... - “ | 96/ 1,011,940; 650,000) 1,693,711) 225,152) 116,706} 8 | 96 
Camden and one See¥ copes N. J. | 65) 1,500,000)......... 4,327 ,49°!1 388,885) 478,41310 |148 
Morris and Essex... “| 45] 1,022,420) 128,000) 1,220,325) 149,941) 79,252) 7 |.... 
SUA. 65 chs nsec vane “| 81) 2,197,840 476,000) 3,245,720 oe ats 816,25910 /|131 
New Jersey Central.... .. @- _‘“ | 63} 986,106) 1,500,000; 2,879,880) 260,899) 124,740) 3 |.... 
Cumberland Valley..... ..°. . Penn.| 56) 1,184,500; 13,000) 1,265,148) 118,617) 76,890 5 |.... 
Erie and North East......... «1 20} 600,000|.......... 750,000|Recently jopened. |..,, |125 
Harrisburgh and Lancaster... “ | 36} 880,100} 718,227] 1,702,628) 265,827| 106,820) 8 | 55 
Philadelphia and = “| 95) 6,656,332) 10,427 800/17 ,141,987/2,480,626/1,251,987) 7 | 73 
Philad., Wilmington and “ | 981 5,000,000 2,899,166) 8, $68,088 541,769 6 | 76} 
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i os 2 Bu o\ a 
Chee yet ee a 
s| 3 3 sa [he | #8 |e\2 
NAME OF COMPANY. eeu - so |"2 | £2 |B\s 
a) 2 | 2 | o3 |eed| 3 lel8 
e| Ss re eB So | A | a 
Pennsylvania Central........ Penn.|250| 9,768,155} 5,000,000/13,600,000|1,943,827| 617,625)....| 97 
Philadelphia ot aouer Ole r dale MET be SOONE PRO FOU eS dg ee ce Vues rz! ine 
Ivania. Coal 0.0.0 05: fo ST fy Sons ccecfs occa cee feed sols fooes covefee Lae wees z+- {10 
Baltinore and Ohio......... Md. /|881/18,118,902 6 ,677 ,108)22 254 338|2,033,420) 798,198) 7 | 62 
Washington branch.......... “ | 38} 1,660,000). ........ 1,650,000} 348,622) 216,237) 8 |.... 
Baltimore and Susquehanna... “ | 57) os... ceee |e cee cee l owen scene 413,673) 152, see 
Alexandria and Orange...... Va. = die 64 bd fe pose cons ~ PTOG. |osee cecelevee cece sive 
hy SAS Gap.... cee. eevee 6 | BT] cave cdcdfe oe¥S cece T PTOZ. [ooee cece lecee coce feces lees 
once agg “ wees “ | 64) 769,000) 173,867] 1,168,928 227 ,593| 72,370 77 
Richmond and Danville . wees ** | 78) 1,872,824) 200,000|In prog. |........)--- state lees 70 
Richmond and Petersburgh.. “ | 22 5,000). .... .... 1,100,000} 122,861) 74, iihan 40 
Rich., Fred. and Potomac.... ‘ | 76} 1,000,000) 503,006) 1,531,238) 254,376, 113, a4 100 
South Bide .... ose. cecsceeee ss 62) 1,857,778} 640,000) 2,106,467) 62,762)....... | mere Pe 
Virginia Central............ « |107| 1,678,684) 469,150) 2,392,215; 210,052} 99,077 50 
Virginia and Tennessee.... .. « | 78) 2,650,091] 707,958] 3,545,256| 109,268 42,736) +s 98 
Winchester and Potomac..... « | 32! 180,000} 120,000 416/582) 89,776] .... +6. 12 |... 
Wilmington and Raleigh..... N .C. '161| 1 ,338 '878 1,134,698} 2,965,574| 510,038) 153,898) 6 
Charlotte and South Carolina. 8. Cc. ven a 00,000 Tanai | a iwatleiey foletid wise oo 
lle and Columbia..... ee ,004, 5 TN PTOG. oo. cecal cece eves levee loves 
Sosth Carolina atten anee “ 242 8,858,840) 3 ,000, ,000| 7, bo2, tie 000,717, 609,711) 7 {125 
ilmington and Manchester. “ . cn} coms waneheccs'sdes In PTOG. |. cee cecal eeee ecee feces loves 
Georgie Central cine ede. abeGe Ga. 191 3,500,000} 418, 187| 3 465 ,879| 986,074) 535,608} 8 {115 
Georgia ... weceeeee “ {211} 4,000,000 1 ‘214 Sbve ded’ | 934,424) 456 ‘468| 736 | oe 
Macon and Western... ..... * 101) 1,013,088 163,000 1,277, 334| 278,739 149, ,960| 9 101 
MUSCOREO 2. 000 voce cece cece : oe POPEE wuswcveultsdeaeaues In prog. 59,590 21,731)... «ed 
South Western.............. « | 50} 686,887] 150,000} 748,525| 129,395) 71,585) 8 |... 
Alabama and Tennessee River Ala.! 55) .... ....|.e+ «see. In prog. |..+...+. Jeeee eens leeeeleves 
Memphis and Charleston..... “ | 98 Pan oo 400,000 - PTOZ. | .cce cece tetecosiee ee 
Mobile and Ohio........ .... | 88) «©8879, 868) ..... 00 T Prog. [202 coce|eoes eves lees 
Sauanaees and West Point. ‘“ | 88 688,611|......... 1,330, 960) 173 1542) 76 O79 8 
Southern .... 2000 occ soes ove Mila) GO none ctce le cebisbtee Piece cicces feted Setelvees Jecc feces fade 
East Tennessee and Georgia..Tenn.| 80} 835,000} 541,000\In prog. |......-. [tees sees ieeee|eeee 
Nashville and Chattanooga... ‘ /125) 2,093,814) 850,000|In prog. | ..-- +++) eee eens lees lense 
Covington and Lexington.... Ky. | 38) 1,430,150) 900,000)In prog. |........|..-.. gee lteee 63 
Frankfort and Lexington..... © POE” GOP aE avks« cas 584 902, 87 421 44,250). 80 
Louisville and Frankfort..... “ | 65) .... cece | eeee scene need game cape os 
Maysville and Lexiington..... wae A eG coe DPTNG. . |occe cscclecee tees eee 5 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... . Ohio.|100| 1,979,100] 1,142,200} 3,279,908) 482,682) 267 ‘378 10 | 833 
Cleveland and Toledo... .... e "5 2,000,000) 1,600,000} ..... 2...) .--5 - ee. | sind dade feede | 89 
Cleveland, and Erie........ PEE, cnc conc pe sauleehls Ietiie sees ec sursGael@eketwclecledes vues 
Cleveland and Columbus..... “ 135 8,027,000; 408,200) 3,655 000| 7 ite 483 454) i12 115 
Columbus, PiquaandIndiana. “ | E- duscccde | sopeate ue 2; ‘000 000 evel ch botebed eval Jods | 65 
Columbus and Lake Erie..... oS. TAG. wa cemate omeitwcals SPP Tre Oo ee «hives 
Cincinnati., Ham. and Dayton “ | 60) 2,100,000} 500,000} 2,659 653 821 798 "200, 967 oo. 102} 
Cincinnati and Marietta...... tt ol woah eeemsabs |< wcalases In POE. | avec sec fssccivccs poses 62 
Dayton and Western......... “ | 40; 810,000) 550,000) 925 000) ‘Recently opened lees} 79 
Dayton and Michigan........ ‘ | 20] .... weccleccee cece In prog. eens coeeleces coe loeee|s oe 
Eaton and Hamilton......... . OE a kas. ccc cep wa neidebestio waeas| <neniadan | ehien <cevbaunte 56 
Greenville and Miami........ alee oa nena cence chehaghte’ psamenaan nine? <aih= | aopecaneh FA SeS pate 
PEIMOIRO inne s0sd cncgctenes (|. Sal rentdcemnn hl &aakkeas DPTOR., [oss cecal cae vee | eau baewt 
Little Miami.. ike cae 84) 2,668,402, 482,000) 3,169, 738) 667,559) 352, 186-10 111 
Mansfield and ‘Sandusky .. EN 10 900,000} 1,000,000) 1 855,000 00000 pec) sees onceifenes ose 
Mad River and Lake Erie... “ |167 stall 1 767, 000] 4 ‘110, 148) 540 = 113, 401). -| 77% 
Ohio Central . = alexa | Fl. cn socnle cose cece In PTOZ. [ocee cocclecee cece lence 79 
Ohio and Mississippi buses nae 1, Pewal. Sine siecle: shedus ede Cs Lenmenwepbaneedaas bade beware 
Ohio and Pennsylvania...... « (187) 1,750,700 2 ,450,000}......... Recently, lopened. wa |: ais 
Ohio and Indiana.. t jena]. cops peek bee caawe'es In prog. |. eee cece leone cece eeee beees 
Scioto and Hocking “Valley... “ | 44) 750,000; 300,000 sy Recently; ‘opened. baad bowed 
Columbus and Xenia........ | 54/ 1,291,700} 26,000) 1,310 ,062| 314 484) 168,612 10 67 
Evansville and Illinois....... Ind. | 81) .... .... ce In prog. | 287, B06) wees eee eves - 
Indiana Central ............ wih rene: Nyntedierincdert MBE Hn cho Te SR, APREE IIE! Ses | 774 
Indiana Northern... 4 ii sal ahaa sen cann v3 +/+ becea hie 
Indianapolis and Bellefontaine [an aouiinine teledak abun io Recently | ‘opened. oF 87 
Indianopolis and Cincinnati... “ | 90) 1,128,486 sa ts 1,869,932 sae opened. 76 
Lafayette and Indianapolis... “ 62) ........|. ededes lopened. |....|..-- 
Madison, Indianapolis & Peru “ 159) 2,647,700) 1,241 300 "2'400,000, 516,414) 268 075, 10 | 70 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis “ | 72} 682,387 663, 100) 1 353, 019 105, 944| 71 M46 4 (}108 
Rock Island and Chicago..... Ill. |...) ......-- 4 nee ewes 
Qhicago and Mississippi..... .  '185) 2,400,000 ‘4, 000, 000 4, (600, 000). need dcalenep babe teeeekven 
Illinois Central............. wie es pe tdeadsph ederwdnishiveliiavttvimnns>« ces se 
Galena and Chicago.. ee "'§00,000\In prog. | 448, bial ase ial ‘124 
Michigan Southern and Ind. N. Mich.| \815).... 3, 741, 564) 7,276,616.1 ,200, 922) 586,929 17 |1183 
Michigan Central.. RE) 282 paecel ae ma 3, 977, 563| 8, ,618, ‘505, 1, "145, 598| 582,816; 8 |1044 
PORES sock siiea Uchcevas anee. Ma 88 non In progres) ‘Recently opened. |. on cea 
: 









ed, was consequently followed oy a Sarteapeediig 
decline of those of the United States, in obedience™ 
to what seems to be an unvarying law. We may 
always calculate a certain result in this country 
to be due to areal or assumed condition of af- 
fairs in Europe. But in the present case, there 
are other reasons than those named, why this 
country should feel the effects of an European war. 
For several years past our people have been in the 
habit of borrowing large sums from abroad for the 
prosecution of our public works. It has been for- 
eign capital that has enabled our people to accem- 
plish no small part of the immense results that 
have been achieved. If the whole, or a consider- 


-+ |ble portion of this supply be cut off, the entire 


burden of the construction of our public works 
will be thrown upon our own people. This fact 
must draw large sums from other investments, and 
create a general stringency, the effect of which 
must be to reduce the market value of all our se- 
curities. 

The prospect of war has already produced the 
results we have described. It has almost entirely 


- |checked the flow of European capital to this coun- 


try—imposing upon our own people the burden of 
providing themselves the whole cost of our public 
works. A depressed share and bond market is the 
necessary result. 

The degree of the depression of the market val- 
ue of the securities of this country will depend, 
to a very considerable extent, upon the degree of 
the fluctuations in Europe. But as the causes 
that will produce, for a time, similar results, are 
different, our own market must recover its tone so 


* |soon as it is seen that the real Value of our secu- 


rities are not impaired, and so soon as our people 
adapt themselves to the altered state of affairs. 
The market now yields to a sentiment borrowed 
from abroad, and to a condition of things in this 
country, which must work its own cure. An Eut 
ropean war certainly will not diminish the earn- 
ings of our railroads. Thus far it has added 
largely to their earnings, by the increased price 
created for many of our more important staples, 
which is rapidly drawing them from the interior 
to the seaports. The internal trade of the coun- 
try was never so active as at the present time. 
Our railroads were never before so successful. 
The earnings of the entire investment in the United 
States are at least 25 per cent. greater than ata 
corresponding period the past year. With an 
equal ease in the money market, it may be confi- 
dently stated, that quotations would at the present 
time rule from five to ten per cent. higher than 
last year. The investment is worth such an ad- 
vance were its value to be measured by the 
amount of income. 

We cannot, at so early a period, estimate the 
infiuence of an European war upon this country. 
There seems to be no probability, however, that 
this country will, in any way, become a party to 
it. Our people, true to their money-loving in- 
stincts, will think it a good time, while the rest of 
Christendom is at war, to do the work of the 
world, and charge their own price for if’ It may 
turn out that commerce can only be safely car- 


. |ried on through the medium of American bottoms. 


Should the war become general, provisiens of 
all kinds must command a high price. The only 


| staple, the price of which would be injuriously 





effected would be cotton, so that on the whole 











country not indebted to Europe 
had we not been accustumed to rely upon Euro- 
pean capital to carry forward our works, it seems 
probable that the first effect of a war would appar- 
ently be favorable. It would increase the value of 
most of our products. It would give additional 
employment snd higher wages, to many of our 
more important interests, which would nearly bal- 
ance the injury that others would suffer. It would 
in the end result in sending a large amount of capi- 
tal into the country, as the stability of our insti- 
tutions, the prosperity of our people, the intrinsic 
value of our investments, would contrast most 
favorably with what the old country could show. 
Such must be the case so soon as we become accli- 
mated to the new state of things, and so soon as 
the favorable contrast referred to, can be properly 
appreciated. Whether peace or war be the state 
of Europe, the greater value of investment in this 
country must be seen and acknowledged, and 
must continue to attract to it, steadily increasing 
amounts of foreign capital. 

While, therefore, we think it very probable that 
a rapid decline of the securities of this country 
may follow a similar decline in Europe, this fact 
does not in the slightest degree invalidate thei: 
value. Should foreigners see stocks quoted in our 
market at a lower figure than cost, there is no 
occasion for distrust or alarm, nor is there any 
reason to suppose that they have paid more than 
the securities they hold are worth. The depres- 
sion will be temporary. The state of Europe 
bas not affected their value in the slightest de 
gree. The railroad investment in this country 
was never worth so much as at this instant. We 
have regarded the stringency which has prevailed 
for the past nine months as calculated to produce 
the most beneficial results. Had the money mar- 
ket continued easy, our people under the flush and 
excitement of success, would have rushed wild 
into visionary projects. Upon such, an effectual 
quietus has been put. Under the present state of 
the market, rival, or useless, roads will not be 
built. The roads that are constructed will, conse- 
quently, become all the more valuable. A strin- 
gency in our money market, therefore, should as- 
sure, instead of frightning, the holder of stocks or 
bonds. A depression in prices merely indicates 
what is to him, a wholesome state of things; not 
that his investment is the less valuable, but in fact 
more so. 

Under such circumstances, to return securities 
to this country for sale, would be the greatest 
folly. Such a course pursued to a considerable 
extent would defeat the object of returning them. 
It would only serve to depress still more their 
value. As their intrinsic value is entirely inde- 
pendent of their market value, the two will har- 
monize in our own markets, so soon as the present 
causes of the depression, which are accidental 
and temporary in their character, shall cease to 
operate. 


Consolidated, 

The Fall River Railroad Company have voted 
to unite with the Old Colony Railroad, by a vote 
of 2667 yeas, to 2442 nays. 





New York and Erie Rallro:d, 
Wm. J. McAlpine, Esq., has resigned the offices 
of Assistant President and Chief Engincer of this 








Canals. 
{Continued from Page 187.) 
1V.—THE COST AND CHARGES OF TRANSPORT. 


This subject was considered at some -length in 


my last annual report. The views therein pres- 
ented will be incorporated in the present exami- 
aation. 

An investigation of the comparative advantages 
of the several channels of communication between 
the seaboard and the interior, requires an exami- 
nation into the cost and charges of transport by 
the various modes of land and water conveyance. 

The charges cannot be relied upon in this inves- 
tigation, because they fluctuate on the various 
routes, and on different articles conveyed— 
competitioc reducing them to a minimum, and 
monopoly raising them to a maximum. 

The cost, however, furnishes a more reliable ba- 
sis for comparison, as the elements upon which 
it depends are usually, affected alike on the differ- 
ent routes. 

These elements consist of loading, conveying, 
discharging, warehouseing, insurance, and, in arti- 
ficial channels, the necessary expenses of construc- 
tion and maintenance. 

The cost of loading and discharging depends 
upon the price of labor, and the facilities afford- 
2d; and the cost of insurance upon the character 
of the navigation. ; 

The cost of conveyance upon the ocean is con- 
stant; but the charges are the least from that port 
at which is concentrated the largest amount of 
trade, and which possesses a favorable climate, 
and the greatest advantages for reaching the open 
sea. 

New York, possessing these advantages, and 
those of concentrating at its harbor, through the 
influence of the great internal channels of com- 
merce, the trade of the most extended fertile dis- 
trict of the interior of the country, has thus be 
come the chief commercial centre of this conti- 
nent. 

The chain of Western Lakes terminating on the 
borders of this State, furnishes a transport second 
only to that of the ocean. 

The duration of navigation upon them is limited 
in consequence of the closing of the harbors du- 
ting the winter season. 

The Hudson affords an example of the best de- 
scription of river navigation, in consequence, of 
the uniformity of the flow and the smoothness and 
depth of its waters, allowing the use of either sail 
or steam vessels, and of light hulls; thereby in- 
creasing the proportion of the weight of the cargo 
to the whole weight moved. 

The Mississippi, and its larger branches, have 
the advantage ofa long route and a current of 
from three to six miles an hour in the direction of 
the greatest tonnage. The fluctuations of their 
waters and obstructions of their channels, the 
higher price of labor, the necessity of employing 
steam vessels exclusively, and the hazards of the 
navigation, increase the cost of transportation on 
these waters. 

The cost of movement upon a canal depends up- 
on the relative sectional areas of the boat and of 
the canal, upon the actual size of the two, and up- 
on the elevation to be overcome. 

The suspension of navigation upen the Northern 
water lines, increase the cost of transportation up- 
on them, as the loss of time and the interest upon 
the capital-invested is charged upon the business 
lone during the limited portion of the year, while 
they are navigable. 

The cost of movement upon a railroad depends 
upon the amount of the curvature, the inclination 
of its gradients, and the elevation to be overcome, 
me its limited capacity in comparison with its 
cost. 

The cost of transport ongprtificial works is in- 
cereased by the tax necessary to be levied to give 
a remuneration for the capital invested, and also 
to pay the current expenses of operating and main- 
taining the work. 

The other circumstances constituting the ex- 








pense of these modes of transport, will be treated 
of in a subsequent part of this report. 

Having thus given the characteristics of the 
different modes of transport, it becomes necessary 
to state the actual cost of each, for the purpose of 


m a practical application to the several chan- 
nels of trade between the interior and the sea 
coast. 


In arriving at these general results, it will not 
be necessary to regard those fluctuations of trade 
and commerce, tending to increase or diminish the 
cost of transport, which are of only a temporary 
character. 

The following table furnishes the distance travell- 
ed by sailing vessels, and the ordinary charges to 
England, France, and the West Indies and South 
America, by which it will be seen, as has been 
previousaly remarked, that the charges from New 
York to the principal importing ports of the world, 
are less than from any other American city. The 
tables furnish the charges, and the cost may be 
assumed at two-thirds of their charges :— 


Table of Charges. 





To Liverpool. To Havre. 

Per. ton. Per ton. 

Voy- Per Voy- Per 

Miles. age. Mile. Miles. age. Mile. 

From Mills. Mills. 
Quebec....2910$11 00 8.75 3130 .. eee 
Boston..... 8020 5 25 1.74 38000 $5 00 1.67 
New York..3150 6500 1.60 68881 4 50 1.85 
Philadelp’a.3295 5 60 1.70 38885 6 00 1.47 
Baltimore..8530 5 75 1.60 3620 6 00 1.65 


3485 6 00 1.72 
4845 7 60 1.64 


Richmond.8395 600 1.79 
N. Orleans.4755 7 50 1.60 





To Havana, To Rio Janeiro. 

Per ton. Per ton. 

Voy- Per Voy- Per 

Miles. age. Mile. Miles. age. Mile 

From Mills. Mills. 
Quebec....1950 .. ee, ere Oe 
Boston..... 1480 $4 00 2.70 6810 $4 00 0.75 
New York..1250 300 2.40 5240 4 00 0.76 
Philadelp’a.1220 400 3.27 6000 5 00 1.00 
Baltimore..1215 500 4.11 6009 600 1.20 
Richmond..1170 5 50 4.70 5000 6-00 1.20 
N. Orleans. 595 400 6.72 6555 7 00 1.06 


The rates of freight specified may be considered, 
(they are as far as can be ascertained,) a fair av- 
erage freight of vessel’s capacity for the past three 
years. To Rio Janeiro the freights are low propor- 
1 daa as the return freights are generally 
good. 


Table of the cost of Transport per ton per inile. 


Ocean, long voyage.... .... ........ 1 Mill 
ot) LO)" neue ahve, ees meet 2to4 * 
Lakes, long voyage.... .... ..6. 0+. Bo 
a . aps. abe Skde exes 3 to 8 “ 
Rivers, Hudson and of similar charac’r 2.5" 
“  8t. Lawarence and Mississippi 8 “ 
“ tributaries of 7 5 to 10 “¥ 
Canals, Erie enlargement........... Ne 
“ other large but shortér...... 5 to 6 “ 
+: * * QRUINOET, MED osc. 650s oneniss Ry 
es ™ “ with great lockage 6 to 8 “ 
Railroads transporting coal......... 6 to10 “ 
not for coal, favorable lines and 
Pees bnad 000, ses ced 12.5" 


“ 


not for coal, steep grades, &c.. 15 to 25 “2 

Applying these rates to the transportation of 
freight between the Eastern end of Lake Erie and 
the Atlantic ports, gives the cost for the several 
routes as follows :— 

Ist. By Welland canal, Lake Oontario, and 
Oswego and Erie canals enlarged, 
and Hudson river*...........,... 

By Erie caval enlarged and Hudson riv- 
er to New York.... ... 0 cous shorten 

By the Canadian canals and the St. 
Lawerence to Quebec.... .....++-. 

By the Welland canal, Lake Ontario, 
the Oswego and Erie canals and 
Hudson river to New York........ 

5th. By the Erie canal and the Hudson riv- 


”) 
> at 


48 


thy 


2d. 
3d. 
4th. 


_ 
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a er to New York. eee Se , = 6: 


6th. By the Welland canal, Lake Ontario, 
St. Lawrence, Caughana- 
waga canal, Champlain Lake and 
canal, and the Hudson river to New 


WOE vcice cove cces:sétpacersedtay co CE 
7th. By the New York Central Railroad and 
the Hudson river.... .... ..seseeee 6 19 


8th. By the Welland canal, Lake Ontario, 
and Odensburg and Massachusetts 
RaMGaEi ss. 0. vec sdteice ds cieves;) OE 
9th. By the New York and Erie Railroad to 
OW FOU oo oi inne cee ei CH 8 48 

It appears therefore that after the Erie Canal is 
enlarged, it will be the cheapest channel of trate 
between Lake Erie and the Atlantic; but there is 
now a difference in the cost of transportation, in 
favor of the route by the Canadian Canals to Que- 
bec. 

Applying the foregoing rates to the several 
routes between different points on the Ohio, and 
Mississippi, and the seaboard, gives the following 
results :— 

The cost per ton from New York by the Erie 
Canal, Lake Erie to Cleveland, and the Ohio canals 
to Beaver, is $4,77. 

The same from New York to Cleveland, and the 
Ohio canal to Portsmouth, is $5,97 ;or by way of 
Beaver and the Ohio river, $5,85. 

The same from New York to Toledo and the 
Ohio canal to Cincinnati, is $5,82. 

The same from New York to Toledo and the In- 
diana canal to Evansville, is $6,99. 

The cost from New York, by the Erie canal and 
the great lakes, to Chicago, thence to Peru, and 
the Illinois and Mississippi rivers to St. Louis, is 
#7,09, and to Cairo is $7,61. 

The cost per ton from the capes of the Delaware 
through the Delaware and Chesapeake, and the 
Pennsylvania canals, Portage railroad and Ohio 
river to Beaver, is $4,59; to Portsmouth, $5,67; 
to Cincinnati, $5,98 ; to Evansville, $6,96; to Cai- 
ro, $7,54. 

The same from the capes of the Delaware by 
Philadelphia, the Union canal and to Beaver, as 
before, is $4,31; to Potsmouth, $5,39; to Cincin- 
nati, $5,70 ; to Evansville, $6,68 ; to Cairo, $7,26. 

The cost per ton from the capes of Virginia to 
Baltimore, and thence by the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad to Wheeling, is $6,99. 

The cost per ton trom the capes of Virginia to 
Richmond, thence by the James River canal and 
the Kanawha, and Ohio rivers to Potsmouth, is 
$4,11; Cincinnati, $4,42; Evansville, $5,40; Cai- 
or, $5,98 

The cost per ton from St. Louis to New Orleans, 
including the extra cost of drayage and shipment 
at New Orleans, is $6,89. 

From the above statement it will be seen that 
the Pennsylvania canals reach the Ohio river at 
Beaver and Portsmouth 46 cents per ton cheaper 
than the New York and Ohio canals—Cincinnati, 
Evansville and Cairo, 12 cents cheaper. 

The Virginia canal, if completed, would reach 
the Ohio river at Portsmouth $1,74 per ten cheap- 
er than the New York and Ohio canals; and Cin- 
cinnati, Evansville and Cario, $1,40 cheaper.t 

The dividing line of trade between th: Pennsyl- 
vania and New York canals, is 46 miles north of 
Beaver and Portsmouth, and 12 miles north of 
Cincinnati and Evansville; but when the enlarge- 
ment of the Erie canal is completed, the dividing 
line of trade, in accordance with the same princi- 








* To the cost of the movement, in each of the above cases, 
has been added a price per ton which would on a movement of 
two millions of tons per annum, pay the annual cost of mainten- 
ance, and interest at 7 per cent on the cost of the artificial works 
through which the several routes pass, In the case of the en- 
largement of the Erie canal, the movement is taken at four mil- 
lions of tons, in consequence of its greater capacity. 


+ The Legislature of Virginia, at its last sess:o:, 
decided to abandon the water line across the 
mountains, and a railroad is now being built, in- 
stead of the canal. This increases the cost of 
transportation by that route, and prevents its con- 
sideration as a competitor with the New York ca- 






"will be extended to the Ohio, ; as 4 a ; 
tance of 80 miles up that river from Beaver (sa 












to Pittsburgh,) and will embrace all of the trade 
below that point, until it is intercepted by that 
which will descend to New Orleans. 

The dividing line of trade between New Orleans 
and the New York canals, is now above the mouth 
of the Illinois river, but when the Erie canal is en- 
larged with the advantages of the New York mar- 
ket, and the facility of foreign shipment therefrom, 
it will be extended to the Mississippi, at least as 
far down as the mouth of the Ohio. 

The completion of the enlargement of the Erie 
canal will reduce the expense of transportation 
about seventy-five cents per ton, which will in- 
crease the area of the drainage of its trade as far 
as that sum will transport by land or water, and 
will also increase the amount of trade within the 
present drainage by permitting the exportation of 
many articles of Jarge bulk, and small value, which 
are restrained at the present time, by the cost of 
transportation. This extension, as will be seen by 
the application of the rates given in the preceding 
table, is equal to two hundred and fifty miles ona 
river similar to the Ohio; one hundred and fifty 
on an ordinary canal: fifty miles on a railroad; 
and five to seven miles on common roads where 
these distances are not met by competing lines, 
and one half of those distances where they are so 
met. 

The accompanying map shows the routes of the 
channels of trade which have been above discuss- 
ed, and also the districts affording the trade of the 
several channels. The last annual report-and its 
Se tat tables furnish full statistics of this 
trade, 


The foregoing tables show the relative cost of 
transport by each route, allowing on each, a sum 
which will pay the interest on the expenditure 
which has been made to construct the artificial 
works on them. They donot include the tolls 
which are charged to reimburse the cost of the 
works, nor the charges which are necessary to be 
paid to the forwarders. 

If such tolls and charges are made upon the 
same basis upon each route, the expense of trans- 
portation would be in the same ratio as cost, 
charges given in the preceding tables, ile the 
actual charges would probably be in each case, 
about double the cost charges. 

The annexed table marked C shows the charges 
on the principal water and railroad lines, accor- 
ding to the last published rates. 


V.—THE COMPARATIVE COST, CAPACITY AND REV- 
ENUE OF THE ERIE CANAL AND THE PARALLEL 
RAILROADS, AND THE COST AND CHARGES OF 
TRANSPORTATION THEREON. 


The cost of the original Erie Canal was $7,143,- 
789 86, and its estimated cost when enlarged, in- 
cluding the cost of the original canal, is about 
thirty-five millions seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

The cost of the Erie Canal, with the equipment 
necessary to perform its business corresponding to 
that of the Railroads, is, for the original Canal, 
eleven millions of dollars, and for the enlarged 
Canal, similarly equipped, would be forty-six mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The cost of the New York Central Railroad, in- 
cluding its equipment, was twenty-two millions of 
dollars, and of the New York and Eriv, thirty-five 
millions. 

The capacity of the Erie Canal as originally 
constructed, was equal to one and a half millions 
of tons carried through, and when enlarged, it will 
be equal to seven millions of tons. The tonnage of 
last year moved upon all the Canals, was 4,247,- 
853 tons; but the reports from the collectors of 
tolls do not show how much of this tonnage was 
moved on the Erie Canal, nor how much of it 
passed through the wholadfength. 

The tonnage of freight moved on the New York 
Central Railroad, the Jast year, was about 360,000 
vous, and on the New York and Erie, was 631,039 
tons. 





The amount of through freight carried upon 



















one hundred and twenty thousand tons. 
The tolls, at the present rates due to the capaci- 

ty of the Erie Canal, as o: constructed, 

would be twe and a half millions of dollars, and 


fa 





adding the charges of the forwarders, its revenue 
would be six m of dollars per annum. 
The tolls du@ to the capacity of the e 


Canal, when performing its complement of busi- 
ness, and at the present rate of tolls, would be ten 
millions of dollars, and by adding the charges of 
the forwarders, its revenue would be nearly twice 
that sum. 

The capacity of both of these roads, with double 
tracks, and fully equipped, and in operation the 
whole year, while doing a passenger business, is 
equal to that of a canal of the original size of the 
Erie, or one and a half millions of tons per annum. 

The cost of transportation on the Erie Canal, in- 
cluding its repairs and maintenance, and the ex- 
= of the forwarders is five mills per ton per 
mile. 

The cost of transportation of freight ou the Cen- 
tral Railroad, including items of expense, corres- 
ponding to those above stated, was nineteen mills 
per ton per mile, and on the New York and Erie, 
was thirteen mills. - 

The charges for the transportation of all the 
freight on the Canals in 1853, including the tolls 
paid to the States, averaged one ceut. and one 
mill per ton per mile. 

The charges for the transportation of all freight 
on the Central Railrad, averaged three cents and 
four mills per ton per mile, and on the New York 
and Erie averaged two cents and four mills.* 

The subject of internal improvements of this 
state cannot be properly examined without con- 
sidering the canals and railroads as parts of a sin- 
gle system, and not, as has been erroneously sup- 
posed, as two systems antagonistic to each other. 

It has been asserted that the revenue of the 
canals has been stationary or diminishing for seve- 
ral years past, aod that this is owing to the com- 
petition of the trunk lines of railroads of this state. 
This alledged diminution of revenue on the canal 
has been contrasted with the increased receipts 
upon the railroad lines mentioned, and the opinion 
expressed that the competition of the latter would 
reduce the revenue of the canals or render it sta- 
tionary by diverting a portion of its business. 

For the purpose of showing the incorrectness of 
these opinions and statements, it is necessary to 
compare the nature and amount of business done 
by these roads with that of the canals, and to as- 
certain the effect of the former upon the latter. 

The frst error is in assuming to make a com- 
parison between the receipts of a railroad company 
and the ¢olls which are colleeted on the canals by 
the state, as the former embrace the expenses 
necessary for keeping the works and machinery in 
repair, to pay the interest on the capital invested, 
and to reimburse the principal, and also the whole 
expenses“ and profit charged upon the business 
done, while the latter embrace only the charges 
necessary to keep the works in repair and the pay- 
ment of the interest and the principal expended 
upon their construction, and wholly omit the 
charges of the forwarders for the movement of the 
traffic. 

The charges thus omitted embrace more than 
half of the whole cost of transportation upom-the 
canal. 

The second error is made by including in the 
comparison the sum collected by the railroads for 
the conveyance of passengers, while existing cir- 
cumstances prevent any of this portion of the busi- 
ness from seeking the canals. 

This item forms the largest amount of the re- 
ceipts of the railroads ir. question. 

The third error is the assumption that the 





* here were one hundred and thirty thousand 
tons of lumber, and sixty-five thousand tons of 
coal, carried on the New York and Erie Railroad 
in 1853, at a charge of one and a third cents per 
ton per mile, which reduced the average charge 





below that of the Central. | 
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freighting business done by the railroads has been 
diverted from the canals, when by an examina- 
tion of that business it will be seen, 

1st. That the charges of railroad transportation 
being necessarily much higher than those of the 
canal, by taking the receipts instead of the ton- 
nage, the comparison made is fallacious. 

2nd. That a large portion of this freighting busi- 
ness was the transportation of articles which would 
not have offered itself to the canal had there been 
no parallel railroads. 

8rd. That many of these articles being perisha- 
ble could not be carried on the canals without 
serious loss to the owners, 

4th. That the largest portion of the freighiing 
business done by the railroads in question, is 
during that portion of the year when the canals 
are closed by frost. er 

5th. That the largest portion of the freighting 
business is the local business of the roads, which 
could not reach the canals without in many cases 
increasing the cost of transport beyond the value 
of the article. 

And finally, that the very roads in question 
and their tributaries (excepting the Northern) 
bring a larger amount of freight to the canal 
than they convey of its appropriate business to 
market. 

These several positions will be sustained by the 
following statements : 

First. The total sum paid for transportation on 
the canals in 1852 is ascertained to be about 
$6,400,000, which must be considered as the ac- 
tual receipts of the canals in making a comparison 
with those of the railroads. The part of this sum 
collected for tolls was $3,118,244, or less than one 
half of the whole of the receipts. 

If this business had been performed on either of 
the two roads in question at their present charges, 
it would have cost the people over thirteen millions 
of dollars for its transportation. 

The rate of the tolls were materially reduced 
in 1851, and again in 1852. In the last mentioned 
year the reduction was from twenty-five to forty 
per cent. on some of the leading articles, amount- 
ing to over three hundred thousand dollars. 

The tonnage of the canals for the last ten years 
shows an increase in their business in each succes- 
sive year, which would not be inferred from a 
statement of the tolls merely. 

Second. The receipts from passengers on the 
Northern, Central, and New York and Erie Rail- 
roads in 1853 exceeded four millions of dollars, 
and were nearly as large in 1852. In 1851 they 
were about three and a half millions of dollars. 
The sums exceeded the amount received for the 
transportation of freight during that period. 

Third. It has been previously stated that the 
charges for the transportation of freight carried 
on the New York and Erie Railroad were more 
than double, and of the Central more than three 
— those charged for the freight carried on the 
canal. 

The number of tons carried on the canals in 
18538, was 4,247,848, moved an average distance of 
about 200 miles, while the tonnage of the railroads 
referred to was 1,200,000 tons, moved an average 
distance of less than 100 miles. 

Tables of the tonnage and value of all the arti- 
cles,transported on the Erie Canal and the Central 
Railroad from 1848 to 1852, show the distribution 
of the appropriate business upon the canal and up- 
on the railroad, where they are contiguous and 
parallel. 

The abstract of these tables was given in the 
last report as follows : 

Of the articles of fur and peltry, live stock, pork 
in the hog, cheese, butter, wool, hides, peas and 
beans, dried fruit, cotton, hemp, grass and clover 
seed, hops, domestic spirits. leather and furniture, 
domestic woollens and cottons, and oysters and 
clams, there were transported upon the canals for 
the four years named, 311,518 tons, and upon the 
railroads, 131,871 tons—a proportion of 2.86 to 1, 
while the proportion of the whole tonnage is as 82 
tol. ; 

The value of the first named quantity was $68,- 











491,776, and that of the latter, $32,783,161, show- 
ing a value of that carried on the canals of $219.- 
86 per ton, and that upon the railroads of $248.60 
per ton. 

Of the articles, boards and scantling, shingles, 
timber, staves, wood, lard, lard oil, tallow, flour, 
wheat, rye, corn, corn meal, barley, oats, other 
grain, bran and ship stuffs, potatoes, beer, linseed 
oil, oil cake, starch, agricultural implements, iron, 
machines, and salt, there were transported upon 
the canals for the four years named, 9,172,995 tons, 
and upon the railroads, 84,614 tons—a proportion 
of 108.4 to 1, while the proportion for the whole 
tonnage is as 32 to 1. 

The value of the first named quantity was $165,- 
720,698, and that of the latter, $2,983,837, show- 
ing a value per ton of that carried upon the canals. 
of $18.06, and that carried upon the railroads of 
$35.26. 

Of all the other articles named in the table, 
there were transported by the canals, 2,357,902 
tons, and upon the railroads, 142;444 tons; having 
values of $215,380,688 and $28,203,109, or $91.32 
and $196.61 per ton respectively. 

By careful inspection of the table referred to, it 
appears that the following causes transferred the 
carriage of freight to railroads running parallel to 
and adjoining the State canals, even during the 
time the former was subject to the payment of the 
same tolls as were charged upon the canals. 

Ist. The entire suspension of navigation for a 
period averaging about five months iu each year. 

2d. The fluctuating price and demand in mar- 
ket for such articles as butter, cheese, live cattle, 
sheep and hogs, which also require the most 
speedy means of transit to prevent the loss of 
weight, quality and value, while undergoing trans- 
portation. 


8d. The transportation of articles of such value 
and great bu’k as fur and peltry, wool, hops, fur- 
niture, and domestic woollens and cottons, for 
which the railroad is better adapted than the ca- 
nal, by reason of the much greater proportion of 
room to tonnage in the freight car than in a canal 
boat,* and the less time occupied by railroad 
trains in, bringing these commodities (which are 
easily led) to market; an object, in itself, 
sufficient to induce the consumer or manufacturer 
to pay the extra cost of railroad transportation. 

4th. Western merchants who obtain the whole 
of their stock in New York, can afford to pay the 
extra cost of railroad transportation on light mer- 
chandize, and thereby compete with those who 
purchase in nearer but more expensive markets. 
The cheaper mode of transport, canal navigation, 
atthe same time affords the means of delivering 
heavy goods at a less expense than by other modes, 
but occupies a longer time. 

In addition to these causes, it may be added that 
the most convincing proof of the performance of 
the respective duties of the two great channels of 
trade, as above stated, is shown by the average 
value of the articles transported upon each; that 
upon the canals being for the four years before 
named $48.68 per ton, and upon the railroads 
$227.41. 

Thus the conclusions are arrived at, that those 
products and articles which are now profitably 
transported over the railroads, could not, in most 
instances, be moved upon the canal without seri- 
ous loss to the owner or producer, and that the 
diversion of this business from our navigable 
channels has served to augment the legitimate bu- 
siness of the Erie Canal. 

An inspection of table R, in the appendix of last 
year’s report, shows the tons of all articles deliv- 
ered at tide-water, by canals and railroads, during 
the years 1848 to 1851, inclusive, and fully sus- 
tains the views expressed in the foregoing pages. 

The following is a classified statement of the 
freighting business done on the New York Central 
and the New York and Erie Railroads, for the 





* The average capacity of a freight car designed for carrying 
eight tons, is 259.75 eubic fect per ton, and of the present largest 
class canal boats, intending to carry ninety tons, is 59.6 cubic 
rat pas tom, and. for benfe 49 the enlarged canal, is $2.4 cubic 

per ion, 
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months of August and September, 1858. The re- 
ports of the several companies consolidated under 
the name of the New York Central do not furnish 
the means of extending the comparison for the 
whole year :— 

New York New York 
and Erie. and Central. 





Tons. Tons. 
The product of the forest, 25,559 2,488 
The product of animals, 19,682 25,728 
Vegetable food, 14,001 18,587 
Other agricultural products, 1,701 8,464 
Manufactures, 14,746 6,285 
Merchandise, 12,656 12,846 
Other articles, miscellaneous, 36,0597 8,846 
Total tons, 124,854 73,140 
Equivalent tons moved 
one mile, 19,202,049 10,861,290 
Average movement of 
each ton, miles, 154 148 
Whole length of road, 
miles, 446 800 


The above table exhibits the cause of the redu- 
ced average rate of charges for transportation on 
the New York and Erie below that of the Central, 
in the fact of the former road carrying so large a 
proportion of the product of the forest and mines, 
necessarily at a low rate, and thus reducing the 
average. 

Thus it appears that all of the heavy articles 
and those not requiring a speedy transit, were car- 
ried on the canal, when a choice between the two 
was afforded; that these articles were carried to 
the canal by the railroads when it was accessible. 
and that they were only carried on the railroads 
from districts inaccessible to to the canals, and 
then frequently at rates so near the cost of trans- 
port as to afford but little or no profit to the rail- 
road company. 

The tables accompanying the last annual Report 
furnish the means of ascertaining the proportions 
of local freight and its character, carried by the 
three trunk lines of railroads in this State in 
1852. 


Freight carried in 1852. 





Whole. Local. Through. 
Northern Railroad,... 181,806 67,646 114,160 
New York Central,... 311,000 279,713 81,287 
New York and Erie.. 456,462 409.615 46,841 
Total of Cent’l & Erie, 767,462 689,328 46,841 


The local freight which was carried on the Cen- 
tral and Erie Railroads in 1852, was 90 per cent. 
of the whole tonnage. 

The returns of the Erie and Central Railroads 
for 1€53, show the following result: 


Tonnage for 1853. 
Whole. Local. Through. 
New York Central,... 360,000 284,950 75,050 
New York & Erie,.... 630,039 554,934 75,005 


The local tonnage of the above roads is thus 
shown to be 85 per cent. of the whole. 

The local freight on the Northern road was but 
thirty per cent. of the whole tonnage. 

The character of the local and through freight 
on the Northyrn road is essentially different from 
that on the Central and onthe Erie. The pro- 
docts of the forest were wholly local. The pro- 
ducts of animals was one-third local. Agricultural 
products and merchandise were nearly all through. 
Manufactures and other articles were about equal- 


ly divided between local and through. 


This road conzects with the net-work of the 
New England roads at Lake Champlain, and as 
there is a large deficiency of agricultural products 
in the interior of that district for home consump- 
tion, she receives her imports of such articles 
chiefly through the Northern Railroad, which ac- 
counts for the large through transportation of 
those articles over that road. 

On the New York an Euie Railroad the products 
of the forest, and manufactures, and miscellaneous 
articles were alinost wholly local. The products 


"* Chiefly Coal, 
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per cent of the whole. 





of agriculture and 
local, and merchandise was nearly three-fourths 
local. 


VI, ANALYSIS OF THE PRESENT BUSINESS OF THE 
CANALS. 


The annexed table D, furnishes a comparative 
statement of the tonnage and tolls of all and each 
of the canals, of that arriving and that leaving 
tide-water, of the tonnage shipped from the west- 
ern termini; of that from this and the western 
states, the tonnage and tolls of the several classes, 
and of some of the principal articles of each class 
transported. . 

This table has been made by taking the ton- 
nage and tolls of all the canals as a standard, and 
stating the proportions which each of the canals, 
shipments, classes, and articles named bear to the 
amount of all the canals. A glance at the tables, 
as thus arranged, is sufficient to furnish the reader 
with a tolerably correct idea of the relative busi- 
ness done upon each canal, at the chief localities, 
and in the transportation of each of the classes 
and articles carried. 

The following deductions from these tables will 
serve to present some of the more striking points 
in the business performed : 

Furst—That while the tonnage upon the Erie 
canal is but little more than one-half of the total 
tonnage of the canals, the receipts for tolls are 
three-fourths of the whole receipts. 

Second—That while the tonnage of the Oswego 
and Champlain canals forms nearly one-third of 
the whole tonnage, the receipts for tolls on both 
are sixteen per cent. of the whole; and while that 
of the Chemung, Genesee Valley and Cayuga ca- 
nals forms one-ninth of the whole tonnage, the 
receipts for tolls on them are eight per cent of the 
whole. 

Third—That the tonnage arriving at tide-water 
is nearly three-fifths of the whole; that leaving 
tide-water is about one-seventh ; and that shipped 
elsewhere is about three-tenths of the whole ton- 
nage, 

Fourth—That the tonnage shipped at Lake Erie 
is nearly one-fifth, at Oswego nearly one-eighth, 


and at Whitehall one-twelfth of the whole ton- " 


nage. 

Fifth—That the tonnage from the western states 
forms one-third, and that from this state two-thirds 
of the whole tonnage carried. 

In this classification of the articles transported 
the following deductions are made from the ta- 
ble :— 

First—That the tonnage of the products of the 
forest is four-tenths ; of vegetable food one-fourth ; 
of merohandize and other articles each one-eighth ; 
while the receipts for tolls from the first are but 
one-fifth, from the second fonr-tenths, from the 
third nearly one-fourth, and from the fourth but 
one-twenty-fifth of the whole. 

The tonnage of manufactures being five per cent 
and the tolls four per cent, and the tonnage and 
tolls of the products of animals being each but two 
per cent of the whole. 

Second--That the tonnage of lumber is about 
one-fourth of the whole, and the reeeipts for tolls 
one-eighth; that the receipts for flour, wheat, and 
corn is about one-fourth, while the tolls are over 
one-third. 

Third—That timber, salt and railroad iron form 
each four per cent of the tonnage, while the tolls 
of the two former are two, and of the latter one 


The foregoing statements and deductions, have 
been made from the report of tolls, trade and ton- 
hage as prepared by the Auditor. 

The tonnage and tolls due to the movement on 
each of the canals cannot be ascertained from 
these reports, as they only show the tonnage clear- 
ed at each collector’s office, and the whole tolls 
collected thereon, whether the articles are convey- 
ed on one or more of the canals. 

_ Thus the tonnage of lumber shipped at Buffalo 
in 1852 was 81,102 tons, and the tolls collected 
thereon were $59,344. If this was all white pine, 
carried on boats, the amount of the tolls shows 


of animals, were four-fifths of 











ly equal to an average movement of 56,000 tons 
from Buffalo to tide-water. 

The tonnage of lumber shipped at Oswego is 
147,086 tons, and the tolls collected thereon were 
$64,800, which shows a total movement equal to 
that of one ton moved over twenty-one millions of 
miles, which for the length of that canal (38 miles) 
would be equal to an average movement of near- 
ly 570,000 tons from Oswego to Syracuse, which 
is absurd, and should be 106,000 tons to tide- 
water. Three-fourths of the movement of this 
tonnage, and of the tolls, is therefore evidently due 
to the Erie canal, and one-fourth only to the Os- 
wego. 

The tonnage and tolls on up freight, on the 
other hand, are credited in these reports from the 
Auditor to the Erie Canal, when a portion of the 
movement and of the tolls is due to the lateral 
canals. 

The up tonnage being less than one-fourth of 
the down, renders the tables given by the Auditor 
unfavorable to the tonnage of the Erie canal. 

The annexed table (E) has been prepared from 
the reports of the business done in 1851 and 1852, 
and shows the tonnage, tolls, and total movement 
of each article and class of freight on all the ca- 
nals. 

The report of the Auditor, as before stated, 
does not furnish the means of showing a similar 
statement for each of the canals. The whole 
movement in 1853 was equal to seven hundred 
millions of tons moved one mile, or an average 
movement of one hundred and sixty-five miles for 
each ton. 

The average movement of the tonnage on the 
Erie Canal, excluding that of the lateral canals, is 
probably nearly 300 miles for each ton. 

The comparative movement of each class, com- 
pared with the whole movement, was as follows : 
Products of the forest, 34 per cent; agricultural 
products, 37 per cent; merchandize, 16 per cent; 
manufactures, 5 per cent; miscellaneous articles, 
8 per cent. 

The comparative movement of some of the prin- 
cipal articles embraced in these classes, is as fol- 
ows: 

First—Of the forest. Boards and scantling, 24 
per cent of the whole movement of all articles on 
all the canals; staves, 5 per cent; timber, 5 per 
cent. 

Second—Of the products of animals. Pork, 1 
per cent; beef, 6-10 of one per cent; butter, 
cheese, and hides, each 1-10 percent of the whole 
amount. 

Third—Of vegetable food. Flour, 14 per cent; 
wheat, 11 per cent; corn, 15 per cent; and bar- 
ley, 2 per cent. 

Fourth—Of manufactures. Salt, 2 per cent; 
pig-iron and domestic spirits, each 8-10 of one per 
cent; castings, 6-10; bloom iron, furniture, and- 
leather, each 1-10 of one per cent of the whole 
movement. 

Fifth—Merchandize, 104 per cent, and railroad 
iron, 6 per cent of the whole. 

Unclassified articles. Coal, 4 per cent; stone, 
lime, and clay, 2 per cent; and live cattle, sheep, 
and hogs, 5-1000 of one per cent of the whole 
movement. 

By reference to the tonnage tables, given by the 
Auditor, it will be seen how widely the propor- 
tions given by them differ from those now present- 
ed, of the total movements of these classes, 


To be continued. 








Panama Railroad. 
At the late annual meeting of the Panama 
Railroad Company for the election of Direc- 
tors, the following gentlemen were made mem- 
bers of the Board for the ensuing year:— 
Messrs. David Hoadley, W. H. Aspinwall, H. 
Chauncey, E. Bartlett, C. W. Lawrence, T. W. 
Ludlow, E. J. Woolsey, G. Kemble, J. B. Varnum § 
G. B. Lamar, H. A. Coit, W. Whitewright, Jr., and 





that it had a total movement nearly equal to that 


of miles, or -- | ae 





8, W. Comstock. 


aré the number of railroad and 
steamboat ents, with the number of killed 
and wounded in each month, which have occurred 
in the United States from the Ist of January, 
1858, to the present time. Only those accidents 
are enumerated which have been attended with 
loss of life and jury to persons :— 


Railroads. Steamboats. 

3 3 3 3 

5 Ne ee 

oa. Bo See oe 

oa. <2 S Sie 

<3 EF <« & E 
January... sees vee - 12 25 40 4 66 383 
February TES, cate, oe 1120 — 
ME os ii oi Saco nake 14 2 W& 3 30 7 
AGIs iis seacicece.se) & BO 8 68 21 
May Sad . § 4 48 — — 
June... deen 2 G3 76 298 4 19 17 
SOY vnc sigetgiae, te ae oe VES Boy 
August............. 14 85 94 7. 2 oe 
September..........18 18 35 8 8 14 
Oetober oc. cocsicves 19 14 34 4 18 28 
November.......... 12 11 82 8 18 10 
December... ....... 8 7 37 38 18 16 
Total in 1853.......138 227 483 31 359 158 

1854. 

JUNRS. S .  c ou cane 21 10-26 8 189 20 
February........... 20 12 387 5 54 24 
March .... é2detete 11 18 78 4148 23 
Total, 1444 months..190 262 624 ~ 48 691 225 





North Missouri Railroad. 

The following gentlemen have been elected Di- 
rectors of the North Missouri Railroad for the cur- 
rent year: Col. John O’Fallon, Thos. T. January, 
James T. Sweringen, Gerard B. Allen, A. Krekel, 
Calvin Case, Lewis Bissell, John D. Coalter, Rob- 
ert M. Renick, John Hartnett, Andrew Harper, 
Carlos 8S. Greeley, Isaac A. Sturgeon. 





Maryland. 
BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS, 


The Commissioners of Public Works of the State 
of Maryland met at noon yesterday at Barnum’s 
Hotel, in this city, when the following gentlemen 
were present: Moor N. Galls, Charles R. Stewart, 
Dr. Nelson, and Samuel Chamberlain. 

The Board organized by electing Charles R. 
Stewart President, and then proceeded to nomi- 
nate and elect Directors on the part of the State 
in the several Railroad Companies, in which the 
State holds an interest, with the following result : 

Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad.—Samuel 
H. Taggart, Zenus Barnum, John P. Kennedy, 
Nicholas H. Nelson, and Wm. Hutchins. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.—George Brown, 
Wm. Price, Dr. Howard Kennedy, Lawrence J. 
Brengle, Isaac C. Anderson, John Johnson, Henry 
A. Thompson, John 8. Gittings, George Vickers, 
and Joseph 8. Cleaveland. 


Annapolis and Elk Ridge Railroad.—Tho’s G. 
Pratt, Benjamin E. Gannt, and Robert Lemon. 
The Board then adjourned. 


Fe ——————_—_—_—_ 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 
A. & W. Denmead & Son, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


AVING THEIR IRON FOUNDRY & MACHINE SHOP 
in complete operation, are prepared to execute, faithfully 
_ Prconadh 7 ati Steam Engines, 
omotiv 

Woolen, Cotton, ‘Flour, Rice, Sugar, Grist or Saw Mills, 

Machimery pay vt kinds of Gearing, 

Sept. 

Bridge and Mill of every description, 

Gas and Water Pipes, all sizes, warranted, 

Railroad Wheols, with best fagoted axle, furnished and fit 

Ps 

“Pietimates for Work, in any part of the United States, fur 
nighed at short notice, ap.1415 


warranted, 








Ee ARISH. 
aaakaees N. ¥., April, 1853. 15,3m* 
Cast Iron Chilled Slip ‘Tires 
for Engine Driving Wheels. 


ey 
offers it, with of to jon) 
Th: cost of these Tires ‘is less than one-third that ot 








Gienioheat Wrou ht Tron Car 


Wheels and Axles. 


HE advantages of these wheels, in connection with thei 
Te com ative cheapness, are their strength, lightness, 
wholly of wrought iron, and the sett 

ryt ‘and two axles w only about one ton. 
They are now used on the London and Northwestern and other 


principal lines of English Railways, carrying ter weights 
ee a say 12 to 15 and in no Berane has one 
oe way. Samples, testimonials, é&c. may be seen on applica- 
tion to the manufacturer's agents, 
NAYLOR & CO., 
99 & 101 John street, 
@New York, 12th April, 1854. 16tf 





Notice to Contractors. 


Office of the Milwaukee and Horicon R. R. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 15th, 1854. 
ROPOSALS will be received at this office till 
the first day of May next for the construction 
of the second division of the Milwaukee and Ho- 
ricon Railroad, trom Horicon to Berlin a distance 
of forty-two miles or sections thereof. 

Maps, profiles and specifications will be ready 
for the examination of bidders on and after the 
tenth day of April next. 

JOHN B. SMITH, 
Pres’t M. & H. R.R. Co. 


_Batiroad Car Works. 
T Saceemaen aavenger, r Baan, O Freight, @ Gravel and 
Haad Cars, also Baggage Barrows ere rucks, 
¥. HUNGERFORD & CO. 
Maysville, Ky., Sept. 29, 1858, 


Notice to Capitalists. 


THE GREENVILLE AND COLUMBIA RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY 

Now offers for sale their Coupon ‘Bonds, re- 
deemable in ten years, bearing interest at seven 
per cent, per annum, payable semi-annually, se- 
cured by mortgage of the entire Road, being the 
first lien upon it. 

For a fall understanding of the purposes, value 
of the property, and prospects of the. Company, 
the following statement is made. It is proposed 
to issue Coupon Bonds, to the amount of three 
hundred thousand dollars which with those already 
issued will make the Bound debt $800,000. The 
mortgage of the Road bearing date the eighteenth 
nstant, is to cover these Bonds, as well those is- 
sued, as those to be issued, to the amount of $800, 
00, ‘and no more. 

The Road was finished on the 9th December 
ast, is well equipped, and in full and succesful} 
eperation. The entire length of the Road, includ- 








ng its Branches, is 164 miles, and cost as fol-} 


ows 





ir Grsdunt way.. Se n@anes 
Graduation,......... 474.781 g 


sive Testie Bei Dg, .++. $5,951 89 
Broad River Bri etl 33 . 
Saluda Lower Bridge, 6,580 78 
Saluda Upper Bridge, 8,416 48 
Timber for Tracks,... 158,181 23 


Iron Rails,.......... 675,285 59 . 
Spikes and Chairs,... 60,891 30 
Superstructure and 


Track Laying,..... 94,921 42 
———_—— $1,604,560 74 
con. | Real Eee $ 22,754 90 
| Depots and Water Sta- 
wate asae same 44,745 52 


Workshop Building,.. 17,125 64 
Machinery for Work- 
ER aise oassies v5 16,702 19 


——— 101,828 15 
Locomotive Engines,.$119,176 48 
Passenger and Freight 
DME Sn Ad teen wakes 130,000 00 249,176 48 





$1,955,065 37 
Accounts for Materi- 
als, Work, &c., en- 
tering into construc- 
tion, not yet fully 
ascertained, but 
supposed to be 
Ep arn 100,000 00 
2,055,065 37 
Capital Stock paid in,$1,100,029 49 
Assessment on Stock 
paid in,.......... 181,937 26 


$1,281,966 75 
The Earnings of theRoad for the last three months 
in an unfinished condition were as follows : 
October—From Freight. .. $12,761 13 


From Passsengers 8,321 17 
From Mail,...... 700 00 





—————— $21,782 30 
November—From Freight. $ 9,764 41 

From Passeng’s 8,403 35 

From Mail,... 800 00 

————— $18,967 76 
December—From Freight,. $12,205 26 
From Passeng’s 9,034 00 
From Mail,... 00 

—-————- $22,189 26 


For three Months,....... $62,889 32 


The whole expenses of the Road, it is believed, 
will not exceed $11,000 per month, or 50 per cent, 
on the earnings. the Road, for the greater part, 
is well constructed—of good materiel and heavy 
iron, and could not now be made and furnished as 
it is for less than $3,000,000. 

By order of the Directors, 

THOMAS C. PERRIN, President. 

January 18th, 1854. 

N. B. The Bonds can be had by applying to 
Mr. Jacob Cohen, of Charleston ; Mr. J. P. South- 
ern, of Columbia, or te me at Abbeville Court 
House. Bids for these Bonds are requested. 





Railroad Iron. 


1, 3 00 TONS superior qual:ty Yorkshire rails 56 pounds 
T pattern can be immediately delivered at 
Nex York, Savannah, or New Orleans, 
For sale by 
NAYLOR & CO. 
New York, April 1st, 1854. 





Brass Tubes for Locomotive 
and Marine Boilers. 
‘THE undersigned having been pointed Agent for the higho 


roposals will be received for all the heavy work 
on the Blue Ridge Rail Road, South Carolina; 


Blue Ridge Rail Road, Geor, : ‘Tennessee River 
Rail Road, North Carolina ; noxville and Char. 
leston Rail Road Tennessee. The above lines of 
rail-way are consolidated and under the manage- 

ment of one Company, meaning from Anderson 
South Carolina, via Clayton, Georgia, Frankliu North 
Carolina, to Knoxville Tennessee, a distance of 194 
miles, That part of the road from Anderson South 
Carolina, to the Turniptop Mountain, a distance of 
40 miles is principally earth excavation, of about 
equal quantities of cut and fill, with several bridg- 

es. From the Turniptop Mountain to the Rabun 
Gap, a distance of 24 miles, the work is very 
heavy, there being on the line one tunnel of 6800 
feet, one of 1400 feet, and one of 400 feet in length ; 
a suspension bridge across the Chatnga River 500 
feet long, with some very heavy earth and rock 
cuts. The rock in the Tunnels is gneiss stratified. 
From the Rabun Gap to twenty miles below Frank- 
lin, a distance of 50 miles, the line follows down 
the Tennessee River; the class of work is princi- 
pally side hill evcavation, some of which is rock ; 
their will also be several bridges. From the 
point 20 miles below Franklin to Hardens, a 
distance of 35 miles, the line follows the Tennessee 
River the entire distance, causing heavy side rock 
excavations. On this portion of the line will be 
several expensive bridges, and a tunnel of about 
1000 feet. From Hardens to Knoxville, a distance 
of 45-miles, the line follows the river about; eight 
miles, then leaves it, running across the Chilhona 
mountains almost a north line to Knoxville; this 
portion of the road is heavy work, with about 
equal quantities of cut and fill, an expensive bridge 
1000 feet long and 45 feet high, crossing the Hols- 
ton River at Knoxville. The character of the 
rock from Knoxville to Hardens is limestone, and 
from Hardens to Franklin gneiss rock stratified, 
and from Franklin to Anderson, stratified sand stone 
and gneiss rock. The character of the earth is 
sandy and clay loam. The line for the whole dis- 
tance runs through high table lands, well settled, 
remarkable for its health, good water and ample 
resources for subsistence. The above line of rail- 
way offers great inducements to experienced con- 
tractors. The undersigned will be prepared to re- 
ceive proposals and enter into contracts for the 
graduation, bridging, tunneling and masonry for 
the heavy portion of the line, from and after the 
lst day of May next, at Knoxville Tennessee, 

Franklin North Carolina, and Pendleton South 
Carolina, and will continue at such places, until the 
same is under contract. Profiles and maps of ap- 
proximate location can beseen ateach of the above 
places after the 1st day of May. Proposals are 
asked with'cash payments, alsocighty per cent cash 
and twenty per cent in the Capital Stocks or 
Bonds ofthe Company. All communications prior 
to may 1st must be addressed at Pendleton South 
Carolina. 

4,13 ANSON BANGS & Co. 








ZERAH { COLBURN, 
CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER. 





phoewpabyabher eden gt ten 5 aecteeaphimee » in de- 
Syesctii manehecnen. Messrs. Everitt & Soa o1 0* onstructing Locomotive Engines of superior ad- 
safe prepared to take orders, at fixed prices, fiy- aplation Sad of 
Brass Tubes of all engl further particu] Refers to Cuas. Not, Supt. N. Y..and Brie Railroad; Wx. 
lars and inspection of nor hyal ore a —eiggy Lge, Prés't, railroad ; GW. WaistLea, 
& ‘ JOHN “HL HIOKS, ice Pres't. New Haven railroad ; Roguns, Kar a 
March 1854, 90 Beaver str, & Geoavanon, Paterson, N, J., 0. M. Hive, Esq , Detroi 
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interested iff ; th oF Loco- 
Sree yy Strep tan om 
‘may ; one, 

four of driving w 5 and use of the 

Nay = felperd 9 EB aa Spy 2 Bete Fy for ad- 
. in accommodating them to the grades, curves, 


least expense ttendance, 
to Road and Engine. With these gbjects in vi 
result of twenty-three years practical experience in 
by our senior Partner we manufacture Five different kinds of 
ines and several classes or sizes of each kind. 

Particular attention paid to the s h of the machine in the 
plan and wor: eg an ie Greats. Our long experience 
and opportunities of obtaining information, enables us to offer 
these engines with the assurance that in efficiency, economy and 
durability they will compare fuvorably with those of any other 
kind in use, ‘ 

We also furnish to order, Wheels, Bowling Tire (to fit 
centres. without boring), Composition Castings for Bearings ; 
every description of Copper Sheet Iron and Boiler work ; and 
every article appertaining to the repair or renewal of Loco- 


motive Engines. 
MATTHEW BAIRD. 


M. W. BALDWIN. 
C. Floyd-Jones., 
Division Engineer 3d and 12th Divisions. 
ILuiNoIs CenTRAL RarLroan, 
‘andalia, Iu. 


Boiler and Tank Rivets, 
Nuts and Washers; 


All Sizes of 
Bolts and Bolt Ends 


for Sale by 
BRIDGES & BROTHER, 
64 Courtland st., N. Y. 


New York and Erie R. R.- 


PASSENGER TRAINS 
leave Pier foot of Duane street, Les 
as follows, viz :— 


BuyraLo Express, at 7 a. m. for Buffalo direct, over the N, 
Y. & E. R. R., and the B, & N, Y. City R. R., without change 
of baggage or cars. 

MaiL, at 8% a.m. for Dunkirk and Buffulo, and intermediate 
stations, This train remains over night at Elmira, and proceeds 
the next morning. 

Wax Express, at 124 p. m. for Dunkirk, and intermediate 
stations. 

ACCOMMODATION, at 3 p.m. for Delaware and intermediate 
stations, 

Newsure Express, at 4p. m., for Newburg. 

Way Passenaer, at 4p. m., for Piermont and intermediate 
stations, 

Nigut Express, at 5 p. m. for Dunkirk and Buffalo, 

On Sundays only one Express Train—at5 p.m. ~ 

These Express Trains connect at Dunkirk with the Lake Shore 
Railroad for Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, etc. 

CHAS. MINOT, Sup’t. 


Railroad Iron. 


s TONS Railroad iron, weighing about 59 
2000 lbs. per yard, “ Erie ” —— G L and 
‘Crawsnay ’ manufacture, now on the. way from the 
enipns por in Great Britain to this port, Pe sale by 
P. CAIQUTEAU, Jr.. SANFORD & CO, 
December 4, 1952. 














No. 61 New street. 


Travelling Agent Wanted. 
PERSON is wanted to travel throughout the 
United States, as Agent for one of the most 

respectable manufacturing establishments in this 
country. He must be a man of easy, good ad- 
dress, industry, perseverance, cheerful tempera- 
ment, a competent salesman, possessing a practical 
knowledge of machinery, iron and steel, and able 
to produce the best testimonials as to integrity 
and general good character. One who has acted 
in the capacity of master mechanic and superin- 
tendent of a railroad machine shop would be pre- 
ferred. Pérmanent employ and liberal compen- 
sation will be given. 1t will be a needless waste 
of time for any one to apply who is not fully qual- 
ified to suit the wants stated.. He is not wanted 
to learn, but must have already learned to act his 
part. Address EDART NORI,. Post Office, New 
York, ap12-3t* 








To Civil Engineers and Sur- 


veyors. 
TRANSITS, Level and Surveyors Compasses Manufactured on 


the most improved principle and of the Best Quality 
a eee yy THOMAS HUNT, 
No, 58 Fulton Street, 
lylo* New York, 








Passenger Cars for Sale. 
WO first class Passenger Cars, built by one of 
the best car builders in the country, for the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
~ The above presents a rare opporiunity to any 
Railroad Company wishing first class cars for im- 
mediate use. 

They will be-sold at a bargain for cash or good 
paper. Enquire at the office of Bridges & Bro- 
thers, 64 Courtland Street. 

New York, Feb. 21st, 1854. . 


Railroad Iron. 
7 &~ Subscribers are at all times prepared to enter into con 
tracts for Railroad Iron, of Messrs, Guest & Co., or other 
leading manufseturers’ make, delivered free on board vessels in 
England or in this conntry. 
BOORMAN, JOHNSTON & CO, 
Sept. 7. 90 Broadway, New York. 





— ee 





MANUFACTURERS AGENCY 
FOR 
RAILROAD FURNISHING, 


Office 18 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
~ 

E.R.T. ARMSTRONG, Agent, 
kK constantly on hand Railroad Spikes, Burden’s make, 

Railroad Wrought Iron Chairs, superior quality, Ames’ 
manufacture of Locomotive Tires, Cranks, §c. Washburn, 
Pond & Co.’s Car Wheels, of best Salisbury and Stirling Iron, 
mixed under direction of Mr. Washburn, and warranted. 

Orders invited for Locomotive and Car Rolled or Hammered 
Azxles—Locomotive barreegpetin gy i Pumps, for Stations, 
Switch Stands, Levers, and Targets—Locomotive Drivers 
and Cylinders—Bores and Pedestals—Screw Cutters and 
Drilling Machines—F'rog’s Heads and Heel Blocks—Screw 
Presses, for forcing Wheels and ‘Azles. 

Oils of a superior quality, made expressly for railroads, and 
free from gums. 

Refer to—Illinois Central railroad, Ohio and Mississippi river 
railroad. Michigan Southern railroad. Galena and Chicago 
Union railroad. Milwaukee and Mississippi river railroad. Little 
Miami railroad, Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton railroad. Cen- 
tral Ohio railroad. 14.6mo’s, 


S SEYMOUR & O. GENERAL RAILROAD 
eAGENCY, Office, Metropolitan Bank Building. 
No 110 Broadway, bave to dispose of at private 
sale, in amounts to suit persons desiring to invest, 
the following valuable Securities: 

LOUISVILLE CITY BONDS, at 30 years 

OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI R.R. STOCK, draw- 
ing interest. 

MAYSVILLE AND LEXINGTON MORTGAGE 
BONDS, at 24 years. 

MAYSVILLE AND LEXINGTON R. R STOCK. 

SCIOTO AND HOCKING VALLEY R.R. 
STOCK. 

SCIOTO AND HOCKING VALLEY RB.R. FIRST 
MORTGAGE CONVERTIBLE BONDS, at 11 
years. 

LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RB.R. STOCK. 

BUFFALO AND STATE LINE R.R. BONDS. 

They are prepared to negotiate contracts for 
the construction and equipment of Railroads in 
any part of the country, including furnishing corps 
of engineers and contractors locomotive engines 
and cars, railroad bridges. McCallum’s patent, 
railroad iron, chairs, spikes, switch irons, &c., &c. 


Notice to Contractors. 











PACIFIC RAILROAD OF MISSOURI. 
EALED proposals will be received by the un- 
dersigned, at their office in the city of St. 
Louis, until six o’clock; p. m., of the 15th day of 
May next, for the Grading, Masonry, etc., of the 
first division of the South-west Branch of the Pa- 
cific Railroad, extending from Franklin Depot, the 
present terminus of the road, some 40 miles West 
of St. Louis, to the crossing of the Gascenade 
River. a distance of about 78 miles. The line 
will be divided into sections of about ene mile 
each, and proposals may be made for one or more 
sections. The line, plans, profiles, specifications, 
form of contract, etc , will be ready for inspection 
on and after the first day of May next. The 
work to be let is quite heavy, situated ina healthy 
country, and is easy of access. 
The undersigned reserve to themselves to reject 
all proposals that are not satisfactory. 


' A. 8. DIVEN & CO. 
March 24th, 1854. 





ANTING first rate German or Irish laborers 

for railroads and canal work, or mechanics 

of any kind, will find the undersigned a first rate 

ce 0 ee eee 0 ta oe | emi- 

grants apply to them every season for employment. 

Satisfactory reference will be ~ 

known companies and contractors, men are 
forwarded to any part of the Union. 

MORRIS & COHNERT 

European, American Employment 
287 Broadway, corner Reade-st. 
8m*10 Under. the Irving House, New York. 





GERMAN Commercial » 
A’ Market = 2 sate Prices mag re | 
orres) 


editions, viz: for home circulation, 
eel “nsien is Domne hee only German. bublished bie 
for circ on —' 
the United States admitted to the Garnan Sttee—appear : 
_ the departure of each > ~Tom, rt Europe, —_ 
The paper, per annum, at New jor Germany, full 
Postage included, $11, and for all oter parts of Europe, the U. 8. 
Postage inclus., $8. Advertisements taken at liberal terms. 


Howland, Burgess 








ANUFACTURERS of PURE SPERM OIL for Railroad 
Engines and Lamps, of Refined Whale Oil now so generally 

— #t car swheels.— orks, New Bedford Mass—Store, A 
N.Y. 


Orders (directed to either place) respectfully solicited from 


pr entendents An Oil warranted pure and perfectly satisfac- 


Pneumatic Pile Driving. 


FOUR DATIONS FOR BRIDGES, PIERS &C, 
YT PNEUMATIC process hollow cylindrical 
tubes from eight inches to ten feet diameter can be driven 

through sand, mud, clay or other material to any required depth, 
The complete success which has attended the operations. of this 
process shows it to be eminently practicable in, and much the 
vest method known for, the construction of railroad bridges 
across deep and rapid rivers where permanent foundations of 
, yma are necessary, and have to be secured at great 
ep 

Applications for license for the use of the invention in any 
part of the United States may be made to H. V. POOR, Eaq., 
Editor of the Americon Railroad Journal, 9 Spruce street ; or 
for contracts for pile driving, or licenses as above to 


CHARLES PONTEZ, 
March 25th, 1864. N 


To Contractors. 
PACIFIC RAILROAD OF MISSOURI 


THIRD AND FOURTH DIVISIONS, , 
T is intended to make contract for the third di- 
visions of this road, (extending from the- Mis- 

souri river at Jefferson City, passing near George- 

town and Warrensburgh, to the Missouri river near 

Independence, about 160 miles,) so soon after the 

first of May next, as satisfactory proposals shall be 

made, ; 

Contract will be made for the whole now offer- 
ered, or such parts as particular contractors may 
select in form and quantity to suit the interests of 
the company. Proposals are asked for by the eu- 
bic yard, with cash payments; but contractors | 
may, if they desire, accompany their offer with 
proposals for two thirds cash and one third in 
county and railroad mortgage bonds or other se- 
curities, 

Profiles and maps of approximate location-can 
be seen after first of April next at Pacific Railroad 
Office, in St. Louis, and any information will be 
given on application to the Engineer. 

The first division of this, road is now in opera- 
tion; the second division to Jefferson City. under 
present course of construction. 

The third and fourth divisions now offered pass 
over a high, rolling mixed prairie and timbered 
country, and for healthfulness and supply ofpre- 
visions will compare favorably with any artes 
the west. THOS. ALLEN, Pres. . 

Tuos. 8. O’Scitivan, Chief Eng.. “ 

Pacific RR, Office, St. Louis, Feb. 1854, 
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= pre es I a oO Aron. 
1250 t55 toot yard bedppod fom Wales tu 
7 and August, fF this Pe ORMAN, JOHNSTON & CO, 

$0 Broadway, New York. 


> Rasiroad ee 
“ Montour Iron Co mrepened to ex- 
ae orders for Rails of the usual patterns and 
weights, afid of any required length not exceeding 30 
f:et perrail. Apply to 
THOS. CHAMBERS, President, 
September, 1850. 


Railroad tron. 
fb U ed, Agents for the Manufacturers, 
are prepar 








tn Hengitnd, or at ports of dlacharge 
at shippi orts or at ports o ge 
in ihe nited States, Rails o: = = quality, and of 
ch weight or pattern as ma s 
mig VOSE, PERKIN 8S & CO. 
South William St. 
New York, June 1, 1851. 


Knox & Shain, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LEVELS, TRANSITS AND SURVEYING 
COMPASSES. 
No 72 Dock st. first door south of Walnut, west side 
PHILADELPHIA. 
First Premium awarded by the Franklin Institute. 


Stuart, Serrell & Co., 
CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
26 & 27, 
157 Broadway, New York. 


Epwarp W. SERRELL, 
Samugt MoE roy. 








OHARLES B. SPUART, 
Danie. Marsz, 


Important to Kailway Co’s. 


A GREAT improvement has recently been perfected in the 
manufacture of Dumping Gravel Oars by which the cost ls 
materially lessened and the strength and durability much in- 


creased, 

We have secured the right to manufacture these improved 
Cars and can supply them at prices ten per cent. lower than the 
ordinary kind. 2 

Orders directed to the Hamilton Car Co., Hamilton, Ohio, 
will receive prompt attention. 


South-Western Car Shops, 
Madison, Indiana. - 
HE subscriber is prepared to execute orders 
at short notice, for all kirds of Passenger, 
Freight and other descriptions of Railroad Cars. 
Work delivered at any point accessible by rail- 
road, or by the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
Facilities for transportation, enable the subscri- 
ber to afford peculiar advantages to Companies 
requiring work delivered in the South and West, 











W. CLOUGH. 
Refer to 
Jno. Broven, Esq. Winstow, Lanier & Co. 
feb.18. 1m. 
Ontario, Simcoe & Huron R.R. 


CANADA. 
pais road opened in May last to Lake Simcoe is expected to 
be com to the Bay, Lake Huron a 
distance of 96 miles in June next where it will form the shortest 


Regions of Lake Superior. 

At present the P. Trains leave Toronto for Barrie (64 
miles) daily at 8 a.m. and 3. 30 p.m,, returning the same day— 
On the opening of the navigation a Steamer will ply on Lake 
SE ae toon wiil convey passengers 


! 


ents will be made on the completion of the road to 
the Bay for a line of first class Steamers to extend their 
Michigan. 


trips to the ports on Lake 
ALFRED BRUNEL, 
Superintendent. 





Railroad Iron Via Quebec. 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
Quebec and Montreal. 
PARTICULAR attention to the Transhipment of Iron, 
not Fn for the Westen Lake Ports, tnd to tho Ship. 





D JOURNAL. 
sw es onntinaganrtontd as ae baad 
eer 














- e 
ders and Engineers. 
4 ae Proprietors. offer for rent for a term, of 

years, with immediate possession, the splendid 
property, known as the BELLEVILLE IRON 
WORKS, situated on the Mississippi, directly op- 
posite the City of New Orleans, and within 300 feet 
of the River, with which it is connected by fine 
wharves and landings. 

The buildings are of brick, with slated roofs, 
and were erected in 1848 at a very heavy expense ; 
are of a most substantial and durable character 
and admirably fitted for a Foundry and Machine 
Shops, or almost any mechanical business. They 
now contain a new and powerful Engine and 
Boiler and sufficient machinery, say, planing ma- 
chines—lathes—boring machines, blacksmith’s 
tools, &c., &c., to employ 100 mechanics, and 
could be put in working order in a few days. The 
Buildings cover a lot 300 feet square and are 
amply large to receive the necessary machinery 
for the use of 800 to 1000 workmen. 

The terminus and depot of the New Orleans, 
Opelousas and Great Western Railroad is situated 
about 300 yards from the above property, which 
could be availed of to great advantage for the 
manufacture of Locomotives and Railroad work, 
generally as well as Steam Engines, Sugar Mills, 
and other descriptions of Machinery. 


There are no Shops in New Orleans for the ma- 
nufacture of Railroad Machinery, and as the Rail- 
road Companies now organized in that city con- 
template the construction of over 1000 miles of 
road,—a large part of which is already under con- 
tract,—the property now offered for lease offers a 
most eligible opportunity for parties desiring to 
contract to furnish the Engines and Machinery,— 
for those roads. Responsible contractors with 
their works on the spot would have an advantage 
over Northern Workshops in contracting for the 
Work of the Railroads terminating in New Orleans. 


The Establishment and prospect of remunerat- 
ing work to be secured immediately are worthy 
the attention of manufacturers and Engineers 
generally. 


Applications from responsible parties will be 
promptly attended to, and to satisfactory parties 
the proprietors of the Works can offer favorable 
terms and arrangements. 

Letters may be addressed to 

R. B. SUMNER, 
No. 61 Camp Street, 
New Orleans; 
and further information may be had by applying 
- Messrs. Barstow & Pores, Pine Street, New 
ork. 


Railroad Spikes, Boiler Riv- 


ets, etc. 
HE Subscribers, Agents for the sale of James S. 
Spencer's, Jr. Railroad and Boat Spikes, Boiler 
Rivets, and Wrought Iron Chairs for Railroads, made 
at his Works near this city, will execute all orders 
with promptness, despatch, and of the best quality. 
ALSO IMPORTERS Si English refined and Mer- 
cnant bar Iron; Extra refined Car and Locomotive 
Axles (from 34 to 64 inches in diameter); B. O. Lo- 
comotive Tire (welded by Baldwin). Also, supply 
Boiler and Fiue Iron cut to pattern or otherwise.— 
Spring, Shear, and Cast Stee |, etc., etc., etc. 
1. & E. GEORGE, 
Philadelphia, November 14, 1850. 








_ Railroad Lron. 
$e UNDERSIGNED, HAVING made arrange- 
ments abroad, are prepared to contract for the de- 
livery of Foreign rails, of approved brands upon the 
most faverable terms. 

They will alsc make contracts for American rails, 
made at their T'renton works, trom Andover Iron, in 
at or in part, as may be ™ mo aie 

y are prepared to furni , and 
Market Wire; Braziers and Wire 3 Rivets and 
Merchant Bars to order, all made exclusively from An- 
dover Iron. The attention of parties who require iron 


of the very best quality for special is respect- 
fully invited. COOPER & HEWITT. 
17 Burling Slip, New York. 





Quebec, Dec, 2, 1853, 









[AHAN & 
wong 181 Williamst, 
_ (Istfleor-Up Stairs,) 
NEW-YORK. ~— 


MANUFACTURERS OF : 
THEODOLITES, TRANSITS, LEVELS, 


Surveyors’ Compasses, Drawing Instruments, 
hains, Scales, Levelling Rods, &. 1y10 


Notice to Contractors. 

MEMPHIS & OHIO RAILROAD. 
oats proposals will be received at the of- 

fice of the Memphis and Ohio Railroad Com- 

pany, at Memphis, Tenn., until the 15th day of 
April next, for the grubbing, clearing, gradation, 
and masonry of the first 65 miles, from Memphis 
to Cherryville. 
Contractors must give the most undoubted se- 
eurity for the completion of the work at the time, 
and in the manner specified; and contracts will 
be let in sections, or for the entire work, as may 
be deemed best by the Directors. , 

The Directory reserve the right of rejecting all 
bids, should none p-ove satisfactory ; and it is de- 
sirable that all propositions should be submitted, 
with the view of preparing the whole work for 
the iron as soon as possible. Bids of that charac- 
ter and otherwise equally favorable, will have pre- 
ference. 

Maps, plans and specifications may be seen at 
the office of the company, after the first of April. 

E. PEABODY, 
Engineer in charge. 


Notice To Contractors. 
OrFice OF THE VicksBuRG, SHREVEPORT rt 








Texas Ram Roap Company 
Monroe, La., March 8th, 1854, 


EALED PROPOSALS wil be received at this 
office until the Ist day of June next, at 2 
o’colck p. M., for clearing and grading the. section 
of road between the Mississippi river and Rich- 
mond, in the parish of Madison—a distance of a- 
bout twenty miles; also, for clearing and grading 
the section between the city of Shreveport and the 
Texas State line, in the parish of Caddo—a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles; and, also, for clear- 
ing and grading a section of twenty mile, begin- 
ning at the Ouachita river and running west, in 
the parish of Ouachita. 

Bids may be made for the entire sections, or any 
portion thereof, not less than one mile, and those 
proposing to take stock of the Company in part 
payment, will be most favorably considered. The 
lines, plans, profiles and quantities of work, togeth- 
er with the specifications, are now ready for ex- 
amination in the office of the Company. Pay- 
ments in the proportion of four-fifths of the a- 
mounts due will be made at the end of each month 
or quarter, as may be agreed on, during the pro- 
gress of the work. 

The company reserves the right to accept such 
proposals as in their judgment will secure the 
prompt and faithful execution of the work accor- 
ding to contract ; or to reject all if none are satis- 
factory. 

Further information may be obtained from the 


undersigned. 
N. D, COLEMAN, 
President. 
P. J. TOURNADRE, 
7t14 Chief Engineer. 





Railroad Iron. 


5 000 TONS T RAILS, about one-half weighing 59 Ibs. 
? per 


yard and the remainder 66 lbs. per yard now in 
bond and for sale by 


JOHN H. HIOKS, 
Qd Feb’y. 90 


Beaver street. 
H,. SAWYER 
(of the late firm of SAWYER & HOBBY), 
Manufacturer of Transits and 
HAs removed to Union Place near Warburton Av., Yonkers, 








February 15, 1850. 





N.Y, 


